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REVIEWS 





COMMERCE OF THE BLACK SEA. 
Report on the Commerce of the Ports of New 
ussia, Moldavia, and Wallachia. By J. de 
Hagemeister; translated by T. F. Triebner. 
London: Wilson. 


Tue increasing trade between England and the 
countries round the Black Sea has engaged less 
of the public attention than its importance merits; 
we have, therefore, received with pleasure Mr. 
Hagemeister’s valuable report; but before mi- 
nutely investigating it, we deem it necessary to 

ive a preliminary sketch of the history of 

uxine commerce, which has been subjected to 
greater variations than that of any other portion 
of the globe. 

The Pheenicians, at a very early period, 
opened communications with the countries be- 
tween the Black Sea and the Caspian, both by 
ships and caravans: no Greek writer has noticed 
this branch of their commerce, but we find it 
described by the prophet Ezekiel, in his denun- 
ciation against Tyre. ‘Tubal and Meshech, 
they were thy merchants; they traded the per- 
sons of men and vessels of brass in thy market. 
They of the house of Togarmah traded in thy 
fairs with horses, and horsemen, and mules.” 
Bochart and Michaelis have shown that Tubal 
and Meshech are the Caucasian districts, and 
Togarmah the ancient kingdom of Armenia. 
These countries have been, from the earliest 
ages, the seat of an extensive slave-trade, which 
has not quite disappeared in modern times, for 
it is generally known that the harems of the 
Persian and Turkish nobles are peopled with 
the purchased beauties of Georgia and Circassia. 
In this detestable traffic the Pheenicians were 
very extensively engaged, nor did they neglect 
kidnapping, when slaves were difficult to be 
purchased; the earlier Greek legends abound 
with traditional tales of noble children carried 
away by Pheenician pirates, and the Jewish 

rophets bitterly reproach the Tyrians for deal- 
ing in boys and girls, even in those of their 
neighbours and allies the Jews; thus Joel— 
“The children also of Judah and the children of 
Jerusalem have ye sold unto the sons of the 
Grecians, that ye might remove them far from 
their border.” The ge of these dis- 
tricts were probably another great attraction to 
the Phoenicians; the prophet ranks vessels of 
brass immediately after the slaves; and many of 
our readers will remember that Xenophon, in 
his account of his march through the territories 
of the Carduchians, expresses surprise at the 
sag of metallic utensils they possessed. 

odern travellers inform us, that copper is as 

lentiful in these countries at the present day as 
in ancient times; it is the staple of their caravan 
trade along the Tigris and Euphrates, and no 
profession is so common as that of a copper- 
smith, 

The Pheenicians resigned the commerce of the 
Euxine to the Carian and Hellenic races, pro- 
bably because they deemed it of little worth 
compared to their lucrative trade with the wes- 
tern Mediterranean. The Greeks studded both 
sides of the sea with their colonies; and many 
of these still exist as emporiums, testifying the 
wisdom which led to their being chosen as com- 
mercial marts. We have only incidental notices 
of the commercial and colonial policy adopted 





by the Greeks, but there are some of these, re- 
lating to the trade of the Black Sea, that merit 
notice. The Tauric Chersonesus (Crim Tartary) 
was celebrated for its abundant production of 
corn; it was said that the earth, barely grazed 
by the plough-share, yielded to the husbandman 
a return of thirty for one. To secure this trade, 
the colony of Panticapzeum (Kertch) was found- 
ed, which soon became the capital of a small 
kingdom. In the flourishing days of Athens, so 
great was the commerce with this monarchy, that 
king Leucon opened a new port on the Cim- 
merian Bosphorus, at Theodosia (Kaffa), which 
still is a place of importance. Leucon had the 
wisdom to encourage the Athenian trade, by 
taking off all duties on imports and — in 
gratitude for which the republic enrolled this 
prince and his children in the number of her 
citizens. That the privileges mutually conceded 
by the Tauric king and Athenian state might be 
known to all persons engaged in commercial 
pursuits, they were engraved on three columns ; 
the first of which was placed in the Peirzeus, 
the second on the Thracian Bosphorus, and the 
third at the Cimmerian Bosphorus,—that is to 
say, at the beginning, in the middle, and at the 
termination of the course pursued by trading 
vessels. This single instance will be sufficient 
to give some notion of the importance the Athe- 
nians attributed to the Tauric trade, which we 
know, from other sources, was far from being the 
most valuable branch of Euxine commerce. 

The value of the northern Grecian colonies 
was much diminished by the conquests of Alex- 
ander; he opened richer countries to the enter- 
prise of his subjects, and the Greeks obtained 
corn from the Syrian and Egyptian ports as 
cheap as they could procure it from the coasts of 
the Rate. This is not the only instance of 
the migration of trade from the Black Sea to the 
Levant; we shall find the same change occurring 
when the Genoese began ta,lose their commer- 
cial prosperity. . 

Little is known of the state of the Euxine 
cities under the Roman empire; Ovid, whose 
place of exile was Tomi, the capital of Pontic 
Scythia, describes, in his Tristia and Epistles 
from Pontus, the inhabitants of these regions, as 
a savage race, yielding only nominal obedience 
to the emperor, and eagerly seeking opportuni- 
ties for piracy and plunder. He complains that 
he is forced to dwell with a people whose lan- 
guage he cannot understand, for though he con- 
esses that remnants of the Greek colonies could 
be found in his time, he asserts that the Gete, 
whom he confounds with the Scythians, are the 
dominant people, whose language and manners 
had been adopted by the Grecian settlers. 

The great movement of the Barbarian hordes 
westwards, destroyed every trace of commerce 
or civilization on both sides of the Euxine; 
Egypt and Syria became the sole emporiums 
for eastern commodities, but the trade of the 
latter was subjected to frequent interruptions, 
on account of the wars between the Byzan- 
tine emperors and the Sassanian monarchs of 
Persia. The Black Sea was again raised into 
importance by the rapid conquests of the Sara- 
cens; the Khaliphs excluded the Greeks from 
the port of Alexandria, nor did any of the com- 
modities imported into the Persian Gulf find their 
way to the trading ports of the Mediterranean. 
Under these circumstances, the citizens of Con- 





stantinople opened new commercial routes; but _ 
the difficulties they had to encounter afford strik- 
ing evidence of the importance attributed even 
in that age to the trade with India and China. 

The commodities of India were purchased by 
the European merchants on the west bank of 
the Indus, where we find a lucrative commerce 
rapidly springing up in the present day. As 
the marts of Afghanistan have in all ages exer- 
cised considerable influence over the commerce 
of the Black Sea, we extract the following pas- 
sage from a valuable report on the trade of 
Cabil, just published by the government at Cal- 
cutta, and reprinted in the Asiatic Journal for 
May :— 

«The anarchy reigning in Afghanistan for a long 
period, and the ambiguous political relations of the 
several petty governments at the present time esta- 
blished in it, have not been favourable to the prose- 
cution of its commerce; yet it would appear that 
during the last few years the trade of Kabul has 
considerably increased, the custom-house of Kabul, 
under the Suddozie princes being farmed for only 
twenty-five thousand rupees per annum, and that of 
Ghazni for only seven thousand rupees per annum, 
whereas the last year (1834) the former was farmed 
for one lac and forty thousand rupees, and the latter 
for eighty thousand rupees,—while the duties levied 
are at the same rate: or two anda half per cent. ad 
valorem. With respect to the value of the trade of 
Kabul, it may be observed, that there are six points 
within its territories where duties on merchandize 
are levied:—viz. Kabul, Ghazni, Bamian, Char- 
reekar, Loghar, and Jalalabad. The transit duties 
at these places in 1834 were farmed as follows:— 


Kabul, at 12 Rs. per £. sterling,.. . . £466,666 








hazni omemeenees 266,666 
Bamian ee 166,666 
Charreekar —— esse 33,333 
Loghar eee 20,000 
Jalalabad sees 40,000 





Value Merchandize.......- £993,331 


The greater part of this trade is now carried 
on by the Russians, through Bokhara and As- 
trabad; consequently, it follows nearly the same 
route as in the days of the Byzantines and Ge- 
noese. From this report we extract also an 
account of the principal exports from Russia to 
Bokhara, specifying such as are re-exported to 
Kabil :— 

“ Broad cloth re-exported to Kabil in large quantities— 
Fine linens and calicoes—Silk goods re-exported to Kabil 
in large quantities—Velvets, ditto, ditto, ditto—Chintzes, 
rarely to Kabul—Sewing thread and Silk—Gold and silver 
lace re-exported to Kabul—Gold and silver thread re-ex- 
to Kabal—Needles, re-exported to Kabil—Steel 
and Copper wire re-ex to Kabal—Leather of Bulgar 
re-exported to Kabal— — re-exported to Kabi]—China- 
ware rarely to Kabul—Glassware—Cutlery—Loaf sugar, 
very rarely—lIron in bars—Steel in bars—Tin in plates— 
Copper in plates, re-exported to Kabiil—Brass re-exported 
to Rabdl— Quicksilver re-exported to Kabul—Cochineal 
re-exported to Kabal—Tea re-exported to Kabil—Honey 
—Wax, white and yellow.” 

In glancing over this imperfect return, two 
circumstances force themselves upon our atten- 
tion; first, that many of the articles most largely 
imported from Russia, are those which the By- 
zantines, and their successors, the Genoese, 
could supply to central Asia with the greatest 
facility ; and secondly, that — of these arti- 
cles could be better supplied by the British than 
by the Russians. ‘ , 

It would require a volume to examine, with 
the attention it merits, the state of the Genoese 
commerce with the Black Sea, after their share 
in the subversion of the Latin empire of Con- 
stantinople had been rewarded by the cession of 
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Pera and the Tauric Chersonese. The great | custom the difficulties of the Gomul route ; but the 


profit they derived from it, is proved by the 
jealousy with which they prevented the inter- 
ference of foreigners, and even of the Greeks 
themselves. Nicephorus Gregoras, an eye-wit- 
ness of their conduct, says, “They now (about 
the year 1340) believed that they had acquired 
the dominion of the sea, and claimed an exclu- 
sive right to the trade of the Euxine, prohibiting 
the Greeks from sailing to the Mzotis (Sea of 
Azov), the Chersonesus (Crimea), or any part of 
the coast beyond the mouth of the Danube, 
without a licence from them. This exclusion 
they likewise extended to the Venetians; and 
their arrogance proceeded so far, as to form a 
scheme of imposing a toll upon every vessel 
passing through the Bosphorus.” It seems that 
the Russians are disposed to follow the example 
of the Genoese; at least, Baron de Sacy’s valu- 
able dissertation on the commerce of Genoa was, 
as we have been credibly informed, re-printed 
at St. Petersburgh, and very extensively circu- 
lated through the Russian empire. 

We have now to examine whether British 
merchants can more profitably open a trade with 
Bokhara and Kabiil by some port on the Black 
Sea, or by our settlements in western India. It 
must be remembered that our Indian marts are 
very remote from Kabil, and the intervening 
obstacles very formidable. Bombay can only 
be reached by a Kabil merchant through two 
routes ; the sea line of communication through 
Kar4chi Bunder, and the land route through 
Hyderabad. Little need be said of the former; 
voyages in this part of the Indian seas are justly 
dreaded even by the most daring navigators. 
Weshall take the account of the land route from 
the Calcutta report :— 

“The routes between Kabil and India are, with 
the exception of the dreary and desolate one of the 
Gomul, impracticable to any kafla of whatever 
strength ; and this can only be travelled by the Lo- 
hanis, who are soldiers as well as merchants. But 
these being also a pastoral community, for the con- 
venience of their flocks, make but one visit to India 
during the year, and the route is closed, except at 
the periods of their passage and return. The Lohani, 
born and nurtured in the wilderness, and inured from 


| merchant of Kabil shrinks from them, and the route 
is likely ever to be monopolized by the Lohanis, and 
never to become a general one for the merchants of 
Kabil.” 

On the contrary, the communications between 
Kabil and Bokhara are, except at one or two 
points, tolerably secure, while the rulers of the 
intermediate regions are content to levy very 
light duties on merchandize,—the governments 
of Bokhara in this respect being singularly 
liberal. In fact, British cottons, imported vid 
Russia and Bokhara, are sold, not only in Kabil, 
but almost at our own frontiers on the Sutlej. 
Whether steam-navigation can be successfully 
applied to the Indus is a questionable point ; 
but there is no doubt whatever that the com- 
merce of the river will meet every possible im- 
pediment, not only from the Emirs of Sinde, but 
even from Runjét Singh. There is, indeed, 
little chance of union between the courts of Hy- 
derabad and Lahore, but the expense of forcing 
a trade, in spite even of their separate hostility, 
would more than absorb all the profits of the 
most lucrative commerce that pow be expected 
in these regions. 


The example of the Russians fully proves that 
an advantageous trade may be opened with cen- 
tral Asia by the Caspian Sea. The harbour on 
the Euxine that would probably be found easiest 
available to British merchants is Trebizond; 
thence goods might be conveyed to the Kur or 
the Aras, and floated down either of these rivers 
into the Caspian. But for the security of our 
merchants, this route would require Russia to be 
kept from occupying Azerbijén, and an English 
consulate to be established at Tabiz. ‘Trebi- 
zond is within six caravan-days’ journey of Erze- 
ram, the great mart of all the Caucasian coun- 
tries, and already has engaged the attention of 
our enterprising merchants. In the Commercial 
Report lately presented to parliament, we find 
the following statement of the number and ton- 
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nage of vessels; distinguishing the countries to 
which they belonged, with the value and nature 
of their cargoes, which entered inwards, and 
cleared outwards, at the port of Trebizond, in 


infancy to hardship and danger, will encounter from the year 1834. 



































InwaRps, Outwarps. 
Countries. Vessels. Cargoes. Vessels. Cargoes. 
No.| Tons.| Value. Nature. No.| Tons.| Value. Nature. 
# come, 8 P Ti - 
bas offee, Sugar, Pepper, Tin, F . 
British ...... Silk, Indigo, Galls, Tobacco, 
ri 7| 1,056) 59,706 te and a 7| 1,056) 35,464 Gums, Boxwood, &c. ” 
Turkish ...... 89) 13,630 oo: — ~ 89 12,590 137,500 Not stated. ‘ . e 
Sardini 49 Coloni: juce anu- ‘Silk, Nuts, Beans, and Per- 
ardiniam .... 6} 636) 89,540 rowan ; 6 " am sian produce. y 
Russian ....., 6| 1,100 1a70 Seg, Soars Benweet, Wine) ¢ al ee a 
Austrian...... 81 ‘Barley, Salt, Cotton Wool, 2 in Ballast, 1 with part of 
“ a nee a Manufactures, ac, | 5 1020 | 23,873 Import Cargo, 2 Silk, &c. 
French ...... 1) 40) — and Soap. 1 7 160 Hides and Wax. 
Total ....| 124) 17,682) 620,192 114 16 240,991) 


























We think Trebizond a more favourable station 
for the Persian trade than any of the ports in 
the Levant; the caravans from Azerbijén would 
not be so much exposed to the Kiirds as they 
are on the road to Smyrna; and though Russia 
would certainly view British establishments on 
the eastern Euxine with great jealousy, she 
would scarcely hazard any act of open hostility 
in the present state of her Caucasian provinces. 

From Colonel Rottier’s Itinerary, published 
at Brussels in 1829, we have obtained some 
useful information respecting Amasia, and other 
marts in this part of Asiatic Turkey. Amasia, 
celebrated in ancient times as the birth-place of 








Mithridates the Great, and the geographer 
Strabo, retains much of the natural beauty for 
which it has been celebrated by the latter. It 
possesses a great abundance of mulberry trees, 
and, consequently, produces a large quantity of 
raw silk ; its wines are cheap and good, but will 
not bear exportation ; opium is plentiful, and is 
sold at from 4 to 5 shillings per lb. ; the price of 
silk seems to vary with the season, but it is 
cheaper than in Syria, for large quantities are 
transported by caravans to Aleppo. 

Tokat is a manufacturing town; it sends 500 
bales of silk and cotton goods annually to the 
Crimea, Smyrna, and Constantinople, and it is 





the centre of the copper trade, which, as we have 
already observed, flourished in these countries so 
early as the age of the Pheenicians. 

Castambol appears to be a place of some trade; 
unwrought copper sold there in 1828 at about 
10d. per pound; large quantities of peltry were 
exposed for sale in its markets; there was a 
large consumption of coffee in the city, the im- 
ports from Smyrna alone being 15,000 batmans 
(about 225,000 Ib.) ; beautiful stuffs are manu- 
factured there from the hair of the Angora goat. 
Its port is Inebéli, an unsafe harbour; but the 
use of the more favourable station, Sinope, is 
prevented by bad roads. 

The last place we shall notice is Bafra, where 
most of the celebrated Turkish tobacco is grown. 
Its price is from 2d. to 3d. per lb. ; it is usually 
made up in bales weighing from 150 to 200 lb., 
and exported to every part of the Turkish empire. 

We have, in the present article, confined our 
attention to the southern and eastern parts of 
the Black Sea, though the work before us treats 
only of those in the northern and western; we 
have done so, because the dangers to be dreaded 
from the occupation of the Hellespont by Russia, 
do not appear so clearly from the returns of the 
commerce which that empire has already gained, 
as from a prospect of the trade which, after such 
an occupation, England will certainly lose. The 
regeneration of Turkey and Persia should engage 
not only the attention of the philanthropist and 
the politician, but also that of the merchant, to 
whom the establishment of security in the coun- 
tries between the Euxine and the Caspian, would 
re-open the routes of trade which were found 
most profitable by the commercial states of anti- 
quity and the middle ages. 





Hudibras. With Notes by Dr. Nash. Marray. 
Aldine Poets. Butler. Pickering. 
Tuere is no British classic needs re-editing 
more than Butler. We affirm this even in the 
face of the two new editions before us, as their 
united supplies of comment fill up but little of 
that enormous chasm which renders the Hudi- 
brastic poetry nearly inaccessible. A few strag- 
gling foot notes to help the reader along, are 
like pebbles thrown into the depths of chaos, by 
way of bridges and broadstairs from darkness 
up to daylight. Such economical annotation 
will never do. Butler requires a os 
comment as much as Shakespeare, for thoug 
less obsolete, he is more obscure: his allu- 
sions sometimes intimately local, sometimes 
far-fetched; his lore by turns popular, profes- 
sional, visionary, and scientific; his expressions 
now imaginative and novel, now plebeian, or 
enigmatically proverbial, taken from the com- 
endium of cant, or the slang-whanger’s horn- 
oe his wit, in perpetual radiation, connecting 
by its flashes the most distant points of the 
whole sphere of thought on which it lightens ; 
his humour, wreaking its whimsical vengeance 
upon the foibles of the day, and the immortal 
follies of mankind,—all join to make the task of 
interpreter so onerous and difficult, that none 
but a deep-read critic, or a very superficial, would 
undertake it. We have more scruple about re- 
cognizing Dr. Nash as the one, than the Aldine 
editor as the other. Perhaps this gentleman 
(surely not the Rev. John Mitford, who furnishes 
a respectable Life?) thought he overdid his duty 
by giving, with his variations of the text, a 
skeleton series of commonplace remarks, which 
leave page after page of the original as dark and 
indecipherable to unlearned readers as the Ro- 
setta stone. Wherefore not have drunk the 
waters of knowledge from other fountains, if his 
own headspring were dry? Wherefore not at 
least have adopted the notes of Dr. Nash? 
—or was he ignorant of these having been 
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ublished so long ago as 1793? But again: 

— the Aldine editor happen to know that 
Aldus is rather distinguished for correct print- 
ing? We ask, because not a few errors have 
met our eye in this Aldine edition. Passing over 
a specimen of delectable English quoted as from 
Dr. Johnson—“ the hero is compounded of 
swagger and pedant’”—we subjoin three or four 
examples to prove with how little justice the 
work before us assumes its complimentary title. 
At page 45, the description of Bruin— 

Armed, as heralds, cant and langued, 
is made, in pure ignorance of blazonry we sus- 
pect, absolute nonsense. At p. 117, Smectym- 
nuus is given |Smectymans,—arguing, we fear, 
total unacquaintanceship with this celebrated 
word's etymology. At p. 118, the Presbyterians 
denounced heathen priests, counting it a vile 
abomination 

For then to sacrifice a bullock, 

Or, now and then, a child to Moloch, 
where them should replace the first then, as is plain 
from the context. We have not read our copy 
with a microscope, yet several other mistakes made 
themselves obvious : such as /eager for “leaguer,” 
wining for “ whining,” cuckling-stool for “ cuck- 
ing-stool;” and, at p. 152, a break in the pa- 
ragraph, at p. 167, a want of such break, 
renders each passage unintelligible. Here is a 
fair gleaning of weeds, and from one volume 
only! These would be mere typographical 
errors in a common edition: yet in this, with 
the high-flying name, we are not favoured even 
with a list of errata. We, however, feel ourselves 
bound to add, that it gives the variorum read- 
ings more scrupulously than the edition of Dr. 
Nash. Indeed, we are somewhat astonished 
that so painstaking a compiler as the latter 
should have not only omitted most of these 
readings, but in many cases adopted the worst. 
Upon the whole, however, his edition is certainly 
the best we have, and its elegant form, as now 
presented to the public, will, no doubt, commend 
it to readers not less than its valuable notes. 
These comprise almost all that have been yet 
got together in illustration of the poem, forming 
a good nucleus at least for the greater mass still 
to be collected. W. Nicol, the printer of the 
work, contributes some ingenious suggestions, 
and a quaint advertisement. On the item of 
editors we have nothing further to add, except 
the memorandum that contemporary reading is 
the true source from which elucidation must be 
drawn—neat hypotheses and nice guesses will 
do little more than evince the cleverness of the 
critic along with his insufficiency. Now that so 
much interest has been awakened for those 
times by Scott’s novels, and a vivid glow, if not 
clear light, cast upon the manners then existing, 
it is to be hoped research will furnish us with a 
body of comment less disproportionate to the 
wants and merits of Hudibras than has yet been 
provided. 

This poem is, perhaps, the most remarkable 
ever written, for what may be called superfluous 
intellectuality,—an expenditure of mind alto- 
gether beyond what the subject required. Wit 
runs through it “ with a waste-pipe;” there is 
here a reckless and perpetual squander of ima- 
gination, a debasement of it to the commonest 
uses, for mere want of something less precious, 
that looks like burning cinnamon. for bonfires, 
or cutting up bank notes into watch papers. 
The poet's genius seems, as it were, a star count- 
less diameters above all it illuminates, and 
whose principal end in shining is to get rid of 
its superabundant brilliancy. We are in doubt 
whether to affirm Butler or Milton the most 
learned poet who never overlaid his poem with 
learning ; at least so as to render it tiresome, for 
both certainly display as much spare erudition 
as would furnish out a college of schoolmasters. 


With respect to humour, it oozes through every 
line of Hudibras, as oil through the pores of a 
cask, till the poem is saturated, and its roughest 
stave softened by the mellowing effects of the 
unction which pervades it. Yet, unlike some 
poets we could point out, this excess of invention 
and illustration does not give Butler the air of 
a mere ornamentalist. ‘ Hudibras’ never strikes 
us as mere fretwork of the brain, nor suggests 
the humiliating idea of a poet that earns his 
ethereal food “with the sweat of his brow.” 
Whatever reason we have to know that But- 
ler’s poetry was the result of perspiration as well 
as of inspiration, that he was not an extempore 
(another name fora superficial) versifier, this is no 
corollary from his rhyme ; it seems to be uttered 
as a flood from a native spring, not jetted as out 
of an artificial fountain. We judge all those 
qualities, wit, imagination, humour, to have 
been at the root of his work, and inward to it, 
the pith and sap and juice working their way 
through the trunk of his story, and bursting 
into fruits, foliage, flowers, along its several 
branches ; all those lustrous thoughts were not 
hung as glittering appendages about a frame of 
wire, like drops by a glass-cutter, but grew from 
the boughs of a living tree, like the gems from 
that of Aladdin in the enchanted garden. We 
set out with saying ‘ Hudibras’ wanted plot com- 
mensurate with such a prodigious doueunes 
of particulars; this, however, arose from no 
penchant for decorative poetry, no man-milliner 
taste for tricking out a subject; it arose from 
rank luxuriance of mind, which made it run to 
seed ere a stalk were well set, and bury, with its 
overgrowth, the ground beneath it. 

Without entering upon a regular analysis of 
‘ Hudibras,’ we beg leave to submit certain ob- 
servations, which may not be deemed altogether 
unimportant. First, respecting the plot afore- 
said: we think an erroneous view is taken by 
Johnson and others of ‘ Hudibras,’ when they 
pronounce its meagreness of story a grand de- 
fect, and unforgiveable in the author. Story was 
not his aim, but satire. They much mistake the 
purpose of the poet, who expect from him an 
amusing detail of incidents, and precipitation of 
them towards some momentous catastrophe, as 
required by the rules of epical economy: his 
function was to anatomize the living sectarian- 
ism and charlatanism; lay bare every nerve, 
fibre, tissue, process, of both; give a piquant 
lecture upon each shred, while it palpitated 
under his knife, and when he had shown the 
seat of disease, burn it with caustic. The poli- 
tical justice or mercy of such a proceeding is 
another point. But what did he want with a 
plot? No more than Burton did in his ‘ Anatomy 
of Melancholy.’ Not so much even as Milton 
did in his ‘Samson Agonistes,’ which is a pio- 
philosophic dissertation—‘ Hudibras’ a satirical ; 
but just so much as would spread into the dif- 
ferent branches of his subject, and hold them 
together, with a liberty of engrafting on his non- 
descript poem to an extent denied by the rules 
of Greek drama, after which the other was mo- 
delled. If‘ Hudibras’ be considered under this, 
we think only true light, the reason is at once 
perceived of what has been thought surplus wit, 
needless illustration, digression upon all sides 
from every point of incident,—the wilderness is 
reduced to a quincunz. That Butler himself 
meant his poem for a satire with a story in it, 
not a story with satire in it, must be evident from 
Canto II. Part III., where no character or par- 
ticular belonging to that story is introduced, 
mentioned, or hinted at, but the sect of “ Saints” 
exposed, their knavery and folly held up to 
hatred and scorn, in harmonious connexion with, 
and furtherance of, his purpose. Thus also are 
the long, and seemingly irrelevant “ Epistles” 





accounted for. Johnson's complaint against the 


dialogue for want of “ quicker reciprocation,” is 
done away with; the speeches of Hudibras, 
Ralpho, the Lady, &c. had a very different end 
from “ dramatic sprightliness” to fulfil, namely, 
scrupulous reckoning up, and remorseless expo- 
sure of all the risibilities in that party, persua- 
sion, or class, which these personages repre- 
sented or colleagued with. Finally, it is plain 
how unimportant originality of plan becomes to 
a poem which needed little plan whatever. The 
author speaks of Don Quixote various times in 
his work, likens his own incidents and characters 
to those of Cervantes, quite unsuspicious that 
any critic could be so short-sighted as not to 
observe ‘Samson Agonistes’ was no plagiarism 
from the Bible. Where ground-plot had such 
very little value, it could only be thought worth 
a squabble for in Grub Street. ‘ Hudibras’ is “ of 
imagination all compact;” it is a a 
Genesis of wit, humour, and satire ; here lies its 
originality. 

Some persons regard Butler as a rhyming 
droll, a jest-cracker in verse, a kind of poetical 
merry-andrew, whose office is to make fun for 
the rabble of readers; or, at the highest, as 
the Momus of our Parnassus, his genius being 
wholly given to Sardonic burlesque and broad 
humour. Some, on the other hand, set him 
down as simply a wit, to the disparagement of 
all his other faculties. Now, for our part, we 
think his genius exhibits neither wit nor humour 
in particular, but derives its speciality from 
being a combination of both to a rare and most 
remarkable degree. There are instances to be 
quoted from his work of wit alone, as when 
speaking of the pragmatic orator— 

Yet still his tongue ran on, the less 
Of weight it bore, with greater ease. 

And of humour alone, as the description of 
the astrologer— 

At this deep Sidrophel looked wise, 
And, staring round with owl-like eyes, 
He put his face into a posture 

Of sapience, and began to bluster ; 

For having three times shook his head 
To stir his wit up, thus he said. 

Every image here is ne mop | comic ; that 
of the following couplet shows a like vein for 
the ludicrous picturesque— 

His sonnets charmed the attentive crowd, 
By wide-mouthed mortal trolled aloud. 

Indeed, if we did not know how often party- 
zeal, or the effort to be original, renders paradox- 
ical, it would surprise us that so ingenious a 
writer as Mr. Hazlitt should award “little hu- 
mour” to Hudibras. The work, with all its satire, 
bespeaks its author very far from one whose 
heart was a spleen, and who spat nothing but 
gall. Its general tone is that of wit moistened 
by humour, these two qualities being not so 
much united, as flowing in one originally. We 
quote at random :— 

Some have been beaten till they know 

What wood a cudgel’s of by the blow ; 

Some kicked, until they can tell whether 

A shoe be Spanish or neat’s leather. 
Again— 

Like marble statues rubbed in pieces 

By gallantry of pilgrim’s kisses. 

We have thought ‘ Hudibras’ oftentimes resem- 
bled, in richness of effect, the waggish cajolery 
of Falstaff; but, without being so mellow, it is 
more burlesque and bitter. Perhaps if Hogarth 
had written his pictures, they would have been 
much in the style of ‘ Hudibras.’ Sill: 

We now come to the last point on which it is 
our present design to touch, but the chief. Are 
we mistaken in conceiving that no one ever 
thinks of Butler as a melodist? We are not, in 
affirming that most persons look on him as a 
mere jangler of the poetical chimes, a doggrelist 
from necessity ; one who could tag verses at will, 
but knew no more about verbal melody than 





about the music of the spheres. As an epitome 
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of Butler's merits in rhythm, these persons will 
quote you a couplet of this nature— 

Some writers make all ladies purloined, 

And knights pursuing, like a whirlwind. 
They consider Hudibras, in point of melody, 
as » the would a solo on the salt-box, very ludi- 
crous, but without any other pretension to notice. 
This is little else than stripping the Worcester- 
shire poet of his laurel—at least plucking it bare 
asabesom. We submit, that the opinion does 
him wrong, and hope that, without being fan- 
tastic enough to cry him up for a nightingale, 
we shall satisfactorily prove him a melodist of 
no mean order. 

Poets have been cautioned, by a poet, against 
the “ dangerous facility” of eight-syllabled verse. 
True: octosyllabic verse may be written with 
great facility, i. e. bad octosyllabic verse. But 
so far from this kind of metre being facile under 
any other condition, it is difficult in the extreme, 
because of its very tendency to run into sing- 
song, and degenerate into jingle. We invite 
those of the “ tuneful choir” who may disbelieve 
us, to try a few strains for experiment; let any 
but a first-rate poet take up this picktooth mea- 
sure, and mark whether his chant will not soon 
turn to empty whiffle. There is a lengthiness 
about heroic verse which prevents the rhymes 
coming too fast and flippant. It may be feeble- 
ness or folly, but cannot easily be clatter; octo- 
syllabic will be all three, unless written with a 
fulness of sense and sound that shall keep it on 
the ear, instead of suffering it to glide away be- 
fore anything is caught but the click of the con- 
sonances. What sparrow-chat is the following— 

Oft has it been my fot to mark 

A proud, conceited, talking spark ; 

ert indeed as the “ spark” could have babbled. 
ut when the whinyard of Ralpho and the 

quarter-staff of Colon meet in conflict— 

With many a stiff thwack, many a bang, 

Hard crabtree and old iren rang ; 
here is music as sonorous as that of a black- 
smith’s anvil; you hear every blow in the auri- 
cles of your heart. Another example of this 
sense-echoing sound occurs where a distant mob 
approaches the knight and squire— 

They might distinguish different noise 

Of horns, and pans, and dogs, and boys, 

And kettledrums, whose sullen dub 

Sounds like the hooping of a tub. 
Or read these lines, and observe how expres- 
sively the pause bespeaks power full summed, 
and how the last phrase discharges it— 

He drew up all his force into 

One body, and that into one blow. 

We might quote many other instances of fine 

modulation ; Bruin’s defendress 
The warrior to a grassy — 
As authors write, in a cool shade 
Which eglantine and roses made, 
Close by a softly-murmuring stream 
Where lovers used to loll and dream: 
Or the following exquisitely beautiful lines— 


The sun grew low and left the skies, 
Put down, some write, by ladies’ eyes; 
The moon pulled off her veil of light 
That hides her face by day from sight, 
(Mysterious veil, of brightness made, 
At once her lustre and her shade !) 
And in the lantern of the night, 

With shining horns hung out her light; 
For darkness is the proper sphere 
Where all false glories use to appear : 
The twinkling stars began to muster, 
And glitter with their borrowed lustre, 
While sleep the wearied world relieved 
By counterieiting death revived. 


It would be difficult to prove the author of 
such verses as these to be but a mere snarler in 
dog-English. But, after all, it is not a few sweet 
chimes which will prove him, or any one, a great 
modulator : it is the general sway, and winding, 
and wielding of his numbers, so as to put our 
minds into a varied, easy, pleasant flow, as our 
eyes pursue the diction. This end, we conceive, 
no English writer ever accomplishes in octo- 
syllabic continuous rhyme, with the same success 





as Butler. From first to last of a long poem, 
throughout which the metre is everywhere iden- 
tical, it never once falls into monotony, halts, nor 
hobbles, nor becomes jammed in the narrow ruts 
of expression, nor has the lamp-smell and artifi- 
cial smack that betray feeble powers of modu- 
lation. Yet the whole way it is Magellan sail- 
ing through the Straits of Rhyme,—four feet 
wide! Small room to weather difficult points, 
and for incessant tacking! Prior has been de- 
clared by Johnson a better versificator than But- 
ler; nevertheless, it is to be recollected that the 
critic’s evidence on such a subject should, like a 
dream, rather go by its contrary. Scarce a 
single versifier of his own class (and Prior be- 
longed to it) had an idea of poetic melody: 
correct iambic measure, consonance, grammar, 
and syntax, went for beauty of numbers, neat- 
ness for sweetness, long words for sublimity. 
This class of verse-writers took a method the 
most anti-melodious possible. Whatever sound 
their rhymes had, was included in each couplet, 
billeted up there by itself, so as to form less a 
stream than a rattling chain of song. Nay, the 
morceaux of sound thus divided like doses of 
apcthecaries’ powders, to be taken separately, 
were not even snatches of music: the lines had 
nothing musical about them except their conso- 
nances, like little wooden rulers tipped with metal 
to tingle at one end. What does the ‘ Alma’ 
show its author to have been, as regards melody 
at least, but a “ metre ballad-monger’’? If not 
just so harsh as a “dry wheel grating on the 
axle,” it is altogether unmellifluous. In com- 
parison with any poet of that class, a piping frog 
may be said to utter the very soul of music. 
Yet we find Johnson’s dictum quoted against 
Butler to this day! 

Readers were a long time under an impres- 
sion that Pope was the greatest of all English 
melodists, that his measure was the model of 
heroic verse; it is but lately they have learned 
to know Milton as sovereign modulator. The 
time of Pope’s metre, going with a regular tick, 
was easily caught by common ears, which were 
put out by the ever-varying rhythm of Milton. 
That versification, which all could understand, 
naturally grew into favour, and Twit’nam poetry 
took precedence of every other, being in its kind 
the most perfect. Somewhat, no doubt, was due 
to the artificial taste of our ‘‘ Augustan”’ age, for 
at present our countrymen, without having from 
nature much wider, longer, or softer ears than 
the contemporaries of Pope, can y apaoseger Mil- 
tonic modulation better. Though some of our 
old-school gentry, when they wish to exhibit 
poetical enthusiasm, quote half-a-dozen polished 
couplets from ‘ Windsor Forest,’ well-bred lis- 
teners of the rising generation find their gravity 
disturbed, and almost all pronounce such verse 
monotonous, mechanical, and void of melody. 
Its eternal see-saw of accents, the same for every 
line, fatigues the ear of those who have any, as 
much as it facilitates enunciation to those who 
have none. The varying of pauses, the dis- 
location of accents now and then for sake of ex- 
pressiveness, as in the line—— 

Of Eve, whose eye darted contagious fire, 
the letting sense wind itself on unbroken from 
verse to verse, so as that the sound shall stream, 
with other freedoms which may be called, as 
musicians would term it, playing with the time, 
are now felt by most readers, if not understood, 
and attempted by even our smallest heroic-verse 
writers, if not well attained. But eight-syllabled 
rhyme has been less fortunate. We find, as well 
as Johnson and his follower Mr. Mitford, pro- 
fessed admirers of olden poetry, of ‘ Hudibras’ 
itself, reading this kind of verse with a pair of 
Queen Anne’s spectacles: the formal, point- 
device, cropped and square-cut metre, seems still 
to be held up as octosyllabic perfection, Strings 





of isolated couplets, verses to be read with a snap 
at their ends, in a sort of short-breath’d rhyme, 
and with the same hitch, the same cadence, all 
through,—come pat enough to the ordinary 
understanding and ear, so are well received: 
while both feel it difficult to follow the serpent 
twine of continuous melody, both stumble among 
the accents and pauses, through which no fixed 
law, but feeling, must guide them. Versification 
of the former kind, however, inevitably becomes, 
from its very nature, a dry patter of syllables 
monotonous and unmusical, like pebbles rolling, 
which, though smooth and rounded, will never 
glide as a stream. Octosyllabic rhythm as well 
as heroic, therefore, lost its soul—its essence, 
among the Queen Anne’s men. It would puzzle 
the holy brotherhood of critics to cite a passage 
from Prior, Gay, or any of the perriwig poets, 
equal in modulation to this from Andrew Marvel: 

Had we but world enough and time, 

This coyness, Lady, were no crime ; 

We would sit down, and think which way 

To walk, and our long love’s day: 

Thou by the Indian Ganges’ side 

Shouldst rubies find ; I by the tide 

Of Humber would complain, 
The last unfinished line leaves, by its pause, a 
silence after it, that gives double mournfulness 
to the word “complain”: no Augustan poet 
ever thought of anything so romantic. 

But the style and subject of ‘ Hudibras’ almost 
prohibit ay tenderness, grace, or whatever 
would lead to sentimental beauty of language. 
It is the marvellous flood, and overflow, and 
flexibility of his numbers, surging above and 
bursting through all obstacles,—it is the unin- 
terrupted rapid of varied undulation which 
carries us the whole poem along, from whence 
we conclude his rhythmic power, his claim to the 
title of a great melodist. If‘ Hudibras’ ever do 
become monotonous, it is by the matter, not the 
measure; for Butler may, we grant, be thought 
to say too many good things on éach subject. 
But he modulates with inexhaustible diversity. 
Notwithstanding that his superabundant wit 
condenses itself into perpetual epigrams, such is 
the glow and fervour of his style that they are 
fused into eloquence. Nothing can better show 
his superiority to the Augustans as a modulator: 
their epigrammatism is an eternal cog in the 
wheel of their rhyme, so that it jolts instead of 
smoothly turning. In short, there are three re- 
quisites for perfect melody: sonorous words, 
sustained or flowing movement, and variation of 
cadence. Queen Anne’s poets had little of the 
first, less of the second, and almost none of the 
third. That tune in the mind to which words 
are set by the real poet, and by which he leads 
them into song, those witty writers never dreamed 
of beside all their purling streams; and hence it 
was,that not one of them could master blank verse, 
but depended for all his music upon rhyme. We 
will give the following passage as a specimen of 
what Butler could do in the way of melody and 
poetical imagery united: part of it has suggested 
a beautiful piece of vocal music, (‘ Where’er you 
tread,’ &c.) by one of our best composers :— 

The sun and day shall sooner part 
Than love or you shake off my heart; 
The sun that shall no more dispense 
His own, but your bright influence. 
I'll carve your name on barks of trees 
With true-love knots and flourishes, 


That shall infuse eternal spring 
And everlasting flourishing. 
o . - 


* 
Where’er you tread your foot shall set 

The primrose and the violet ; 

All spices, perfumes, and sweet powders, 
Shall borrow from your breath their odours; 
Nature her charter shall renew 

And take all lives of things from you; 

The world depend upon your eye, 

And when you frown upon it, die : 

Only our loves shail still survive, 

New worlds and natures to outlive ; 

And like to heralds’ moons remain 

All crescents, without change or wane. 


Not even the banter and hyperbole of this can 
kill its beauty. 
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The greatest poets of present times—Byron, 
Scott, Moore, Wordsworth, have written octo- 
syllabic verse ; they have shown therein, some 
more, some less, all much of each requisite above 
mentioned for melody. But the fact speaks 
“Joud as the Stentorophonic voice” against them 
as modulators, in favour of the “ doggrelist,” 
that not one of them has ventured upon con- 
tinuous octosyllabic rhyme; they have all taken 
refuge in alternate, or in a totally different metre; 
and that, too, when their poems of this kind are 
not a third the length of ‘ Hudibras’! What is 
such a fact short of the confession, that our poets 
found themselves unable to modulate in the one 
rhythm without becoming monotonous? We do 
not censure the deviation; but we say, before 
any one denies Butler a great melodist, let some 
of our best versifiers write a poem containing 
more than eleven thousand lines, in octosyllabic 
couplets, without suffering the rhythm to pall 
upon the ear, or become with its incessant clink 
a kind of poetical pewtering. Scott, for all his 
Shakespearian genius, frequently throughout his 
poems is the mere rhyme-ringer. Our “ Irish 
Melodist” can sometimes modulate with exqui- 
site felicity, but not seldom “ commits short and 
long,” or falls into a tinkling chime as tiresome 
as the joy-bells. There is much unsought beauty 
about Wordsworth’s blank, or heroic, verse; but 
his eight-syllabled displays no sense of melody 
or power of modulation whatever. The imputed 
childishness, or dip to namby-pamby, of his 
genius, we find it difficult to gainsay here : here 
his Simpletonian system developes all its weak- 
ness. In the ‘White Doe,’ for example, his 
Muse (as well as his heroine) had need of a 


. “gentle rousing.”” What Newberry Primer could 


spoon-feed the poetical appetite with -verses 
weaker than these ?— 

He paused her silence ¢o partake, 

And long it was before he spake, 

Then, all at once, his thoughts turned round, 

And fervent words a passage found. 


Surely the music of this is scarce above that of 
the coral and bells? But, in truth, Wordsworth 
seems altogether unaware of what octosyllabic 
metre is equal to—intensity and melody of ex- 
pression. 

Let us call to mind likewise a particular 
already noticed; the subject of ‘ Hudibras’ is anti- 
pathetic, opposed to sweetness of thought and 
language, rendering the task of modulation 
doubly difficult. Whatever the superiority, 
therefore, of late poems in music, their authors 
would by no means retain it on a burlesque 
subject. Had such a one been set before those 
above mentioned, Scott and Wordsworth would 
have been reduced to silence,—Moore would 
have adopted twitter. 

Byron, perhaps, could have sustained himself 
for a canto, on a level with Butler; we mean 
in modulation,—as in wit, satire, knowledge, he 
was manifestly below him, in humour not above. 
He would, however, we think, have kept that 
level only by a balance of inequalities, at times 
being far more mellifluous, at times far more 
monotonous. Burns alone, of modern poets, 
has actually written a poem in the same metre 
which at all displays similar excellence. Less 
witty, learned, and satirical, ‘‘Tam O'Shanter’ 
has equal raciness, breadth of humour, nerve, 
and forgetful eloquence, with a much higher 
strain of melody and poetic feeling. But ‘‘T'am 
O'Shanter’ consists of eleven score lines, instead 


Burns could have continued it, or any other like 
subject, to eleven thousand, breathing throughout 
the vigour that in ‘ Hudibras’ only expires with 
the last words. 

One or two remarks, and we have done, upon 
the double endings, and doggrel, and what a 
Retrospective Reviewer has called the “un- 
couth” rhymes of ‘ Hudibras.’ We consider this 





point as often much misconceived also. If critics 
reflected, probably they would find that Butler 
euientol the nature of his poem better than 
they. Burlesque requires, to its perfection, 
travesty of language as well as of ideas. Those 
ridiculous, roundabout rhymes, entitled doggrel, 
“ philosopher” and * gloss over,”"—those double- 
noted, cuckoo consonances, as— 

yay see for sins they are inclined to, 

By damning those they have no mind to; 


those wilful yokings of two most anti-congenial 
words for a rhyme, (like coupling a greyhound 
with a turnspit,) which have yet some one point 
of affinity, as “whiskers” and “ discourse,” 
“cudgel” and “ touchhole,”—all those whim- 
sical elisions and licences, are what give that rich 
colouring to the style of the poem. They may 
be considered as the bushel wigs, long tails, and 
knapsack pockets, &c. of broad comedy, which 
give risibility to the matter and zest to the re- 
presentation. Strip‘ Hudibras’ of these grotesque 
embellishments—cut it down to the bare pro- 
prieties of speech—its exuberance of humour is 
gone. You will make the poem, perhaps, more 
to your taste, but deprive it of its rich savour 
and relish. Let us recollect, also, that ‘ Hudibras’ 
was written to ridicule and disparage: nothing 
could serve the purpose better than grimaces of 
language. ‘The means harmonize with the end. 
What a picture of the vulgarity and whimsical 
extravagance of the ruling sects is presented to 
us by the very licences of the diction! Yet we 
have shown that Butler’s fountain of poetry was 
not always in Fleet Ditch. His double rhymes, 
and other liberties, are often resorted to for a 
purely modulative purpose; they account in 
great part for that perpetual refreshment which 
his versification affords, though its law be so 
limited, and its chime tend so much to the mono- 
tonous. Beyond all, perhaps his frequent elisions 
serve to vary and relieve; they are like discords 
in music, which, resolving themselves back, render 
accord more grateful to the ear. Nevertheless, 
we do not mean to defend the rhyme and rhythm 
of Butler throughout, any more than we would 
the occasional imperfect or rude metre of Shake- 
speare; neither poet, however, loses his claims 
as a melodist, because it lies some verses in 
abeyance. Both the one and the other frequently 
forgets to pick or count his steps during the fer- 
vour and impetus of his career; they are stout 
captains, who make drummers and sutlers fall 
in as soldiers, rather than stop victory for regular 
men. If we compare ‘ Hudibras’ with any other 
doggrel poem, it will be plain that the author of 
this makes his matter subservient to his doggrel, 
while Butler makes his doggrel subservient to 
his matter: with him it is not sought, but comes. 
We hold Butler no premeditated melodist, like 
Milton, but merely conceive his innate sense of 
poetic modulation, and his practice, to have sug- 
gested as he went on the ever apposite and most 
admirable rhythm. 








The History and Antiquities of the Round 
Church at Little Maplestead, Essex, §c. By 
W..Wallen, F.S.A., Architect. London: Weale. 

An Architectural Tour in Normandy, §c. By 
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Tuere is hardly a pursuit which admits of such 

a variety of legitimate excursions into the several 

branches of knowledge as that of Architecture. 


| Science, to an unlimited extent, and the arts of 
of thousand! We doubt most sceptically if 


design in their several classes of sculpture and 
painting, are all subservient to the purposes of 
the oatna: the various orders ood classifica- 
tions of style bring him immediately into the 

rovince of history; every monument is a page 
in the annals of a country; and the developement 
of the several forms of his art, from the crude 
conceptions limited by a first necessity, to the 
ab t ornament of the more rich and deco- 











rated orders, are all progressive steps in the ad- 
vances of society from barbarism to refinement, 
and indicate and mark the extension of know- 
ledge and of civilization. Mr. Wallen seems to 
have felt this; and, with the enthusiasm of an in- 
tellectual follower of his art, enlists, as subser- 
vient to his subject, the history of the splendid 
and warlike order of the Knights Hospitallers. 
The history, indeed, of the church itself, and 
the description of its architectural peculiarities, 
do not occupy more than a fifth of the volume; 
in fact, we have little more than what Mr. Brit~ 
ton had already given us in his Architectural 
Antiquities. 

Mr. Wallen, in his address, promises to com- 
plete the history and antiquities of the re- 
maining round churches at London, Cambridge, 
and Northampton ; but we would advise one so 
zealous and able in the cause not to occup 
his time on subjects already well illustrated. 
Omissions or inaccuracies are not of sufficient 
importance to warrant another publication ; and 
we would rather see Mr. Wallen, with his spirit 
of research and his various professional qualifi- 
cations, occupied upon a subject which is more 
likely to be beneficial to his brethren in the art. 
The ecclesiastical antiquities of our country have 
been, of late, more than sufficiently studied and 
elucidated : the architect now requires examples 
of castellated and domestic architecture, particu- 
larly the latter,—not the transition abortions of 
the Elizabethan and Jacobin era, but of the 
epoch of our Tudor Gothic. If our senators and 
our nobles require their senate-house and their 
mansions to be erected in this style, we desire to 
see our architects adopt the chastest and noblest 
of the period to which we have alluded ; and they 
will require to be furnished, in addition to the 
contributions of Pugin and others, with the best 
examples of those productions of our forefathers, 
selected and embellished by taste and judgment. 

The title-page of Mr. Knight's work well 
explains its nature and character. The object 
of the writer was to visit the churches in Nor- 
mandy, and determine for himself how far the 
Norman Society of Antiquaries were justified 
in their startling assertion, that some of the 
buildings at Coutances, Mortain, and other 
places, in the pointed style, or Gothic as com- 
monly called, were built in the eleventh century. 
After a very careful and extensive survey, he is 
of opinion, that there is no authority for it—that 
architecture performed exactly the same revo- 
lution in England and France; France having, 
in all the changes, a certain precedence. Mr. 
Knight frequently supports his opinions, in re- 
ference to particular buildings, by such facts and 
authorities as leave no doubt in our minds of the 
accuracy of his conclusions ; but we cannot agree 
with him, that “the best evidence, after all, is 
contained in the buildings themselves—the evi- 
dence of construction and style.” He admits 
that, in the changes which progressively took 
place, as he considers, from the corrupt Roman 
to the pure Gothic, the French had “a certain 

recedence.” Now, the interval of precedence 
is the very question in dispute, and can only be 
determined by a comparison of style with dates, 
to be ascertained from contemporary and unques- 
tionable sources. Mr. Knight, and the Norman 
Antiquaries, however, after all, differ only in de- 
gree; whereas, it appears to us, that no marked 
interval could have existed. The builders or 
architects of those ages were generally, if not 
universally, churchmen; men educated, asit were, 
in the same school, subjected to the same course 
of study, influenced by the same hopes, passions, 
prejudices, with a common knowledge, and a 
common interest. We find Englishmen presid- 
ing over and building churches in France, and 
Frenchmen doing identically the same thing in 
England: how, then, is it possible, that know. 
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ledge could be widely diffused among the church- 
men in the one country, and unknown in the 
other, or that a style of church architecture 
essentially different could have existed in the 
two countries? We here merely hint an opinion, 
which, however, we could support by many cor- 
relative facts and circumstances. 

Mr. Knight restricts himself so rigidly to his 
subject, that it is only on rare occasions that he 
digresses into a field of more general interest. 

e regret this, for reasons he has himself ad- 
verted to. 

« After visiting the castle, (of St. Sauveur) we walk- 
ed through the Bourg, in which are a few houses of 
a better sort, inhabited by provincial gentry, amongst 
whom is still to be found an Abbé de Perci, a des- 
cendant of the Norman branch of that family which 
has become so illustrious in England. It was striking 
to find this remnant of a noble line, after the lapse 
of so many centuries, still in existence on the native 
soil. 

“ At two leagues distance from St. Sauveur is the 
hamlet of Pierrepont,+ the cradle of another en- 
nobled English family. Remembrancers of this 
kind abound in Normandy, and give its old castles 
and abbeysa peculiar interest in the eyes of an Eng- 
lishman. Everything in that country is connected 
with the history of his own, and even with families 
of whom he has heard all his life.” 


There are, however, a few scattered notices, 
which cannot fail to interest the English reader. 
Here is an account of his visit to Chinon, “the 
French Windsor of our Norman kings,” and to 
Fontevraud, their burial place :— 

“Chinon is about five leagues from Saumur, and 
about four from Tours. The road conducted us 
along the banks of the river, which are, in places, 
very picturesque. Copses and vineyards abound, 
interrupted and varied by chalky cliffs. Many habi- 
tations, some chateaus on a small scale, are scattered 
along the side of the road, on little eminences of 
their own. Large walnut trees often intervene be- 
tween the road and the river. These ingredients, 
together with the gay population, and bright sun, of 
this delicious part of France, supplied us with a suc- 
cession of agreeable pictures, 

“The Castle of Chinon, most advantageously 
situated on a commanding height, has the best ap- 
pearance at a distance, and when approached from 
Saumur. There still remains a stately length of 
walls, diversified with numerous’ towers, domineering 
proudly over the town. 

“ Nothing, however, or only one round tower at 
an angle, remains of the Norman castle; nothing 
more ancient than the 14th, or perhaps even the 15th 
century, is now in existence. The most picturesque 
feature is the lofty tower at the entrance. 

“The general plan of the castle consists of two 
large courts, approached by bridges. There is a 
third mass of ruin, which stands beyond and aloof, 
and probably was the oldest part; but this mass 
consists of little more than substructions. At one 
angle of the first court remain the walls of some of 
the living rooms, with their huge chimney-pieces still 
in their places. 

“The view from the castle is magnificent. The 
eye wanders up and down the wide vale of the Loire, 
which sweeps immediately round the base of the 
height. The Loire is here of an ampler breadth 
than the Thames at Windsor, and the country 
through which it glides is more diversified than that 
which the nublest palace in Europe surveys. I could 
quite understand why Henry II. was so fond of Chi- 
non. 

“On our way back to Saumur we turned off the 
road to visit Fontevraud. We went from the palace 
to the tomb. 

“The Abbey of Fontevraud, from its vicinity to 
Chinon, naturally became the place of royal sepul- 
ture. It stands in a sequestered dell, about a league 
from the Loire, and three leagues from Chinon. 

* The church, of which the outside remains intact, 
is considered to be the one begun by Foulques, fifth 
Count of Anjou, in 1125. It has transepts and five 

«+ Pierrepont derives its name from a stone bridge with 


which Charlemagne supplied the place of a ferry, and 
which, in his days, was considered a great achievement.” 








apsides at the east end. The more ancient parts of 
the building are in the round style. There are point- 
ed arches under the tower, and the windows in the 
tower are pointed also; but this must have been a 
reconstruction. There is nothing pointed anywhere 
else. The capitals, mouldings, and ornaments, in 
every part of the building, are rich, elaborate, and 
sharp as if they had been finished yesterday. The 
whole is built of the chalk-stone of the neighbour- 
hood. 

“Such is the exterior of the church, but its inte- 
rior is unfortunately changed. It is converted into 
a maison de force, and all within, however beneficial, 
is repulsive. The royal tombs, in quest of which we 
came, are no longer in their original situation. They 
are placed, on tressels, in a dark corner, and disre- 
garded, if preserved. We found the monumental 
effigies of Henry II. and his queen, of the queen of 
King John, and of Richard Ceeur de Lion. All these 
personages are in their robes, of which the drapery 
is rather stiff. The faces have been injured, more or 
less, by the Vandals of the Revolution, but the face 
of Richard has suffered the least. The forehead is 
remarkably wide, and there is a stern expression of 
force and resolution in the countenance that might 
well have dismayed the Paynims. It was impossible 
not to wish that Richard, at least, might be removed 
to the now more appropriate resting-place of West- 
minster Abbey. 

“It was striking to behold these traces of our 
kings in so distant a land, and no less striking to re- 
flect how much more powerful England is now than 
when the kingdom was so much more extensive.” 

Here is an account of the burial place of the 
Conqueror :— 

“In the church itself (St. Gervais,) there is no- 
thing remarkable. A priory, which has ceased to 
exist, was formerly attached to this church. The 
tranquil seclusion of this religious house induced 
William the Conqueror to order himself to be car- 
ried there when oppressed by his last illness. It was 
there he expired, and there took place that extraor- 
dinary scene, which, whilst it teaches princes to re- 
flect, offers a revolting spectacle of baseness and in- 
gratitude. Scarcely had the Conqueror breathed his 
last, when the lords, who attended him, hurried away 
to their castles, the servants, who remained, plundered 
the apartment and disappeared, and the body of that 
great prince was left utterly alone. So complete was 
the desertion, that when, after some time, the eccle- 
siastics had repaired in procession to St. Gervais, 
and the bishop had directed that the body should be 
removed to Caen, there to be interred in the church 
which the Conqueror had raised, not an individual 
was to be found who would take charge of the funeral. 
At length one of those gallant spirits who, on most 
urgent occasions, come forward to redeem the cha- 
racter of human nature, Herluinus, a knight residing 
in the neighbourhood, bound by no ties to William, 
and wholly disinterested in the matter, was moved 
by his own heart to supply the place of those whose 
duty it was to be there; and having procured all 
that was necessary, at his own expense, he caused the 
body to be removed, and himself escorted it, by 
water and by land, to Caen.” 

We regret that so intelligent a man as Mr. 
Knight should have confined himself so strictly 
to the subject of his inquiry, when somany others 
of general interest to the English reader offered 
themselves at every step. The result must be, 
that the work will interest a few persons only 
rather than the public generally. 








The Patriarchal Religion of Britain, or a 
Complete Manual of Ancient Druidism, con- 
taining a full Developement of its true Origin, 
Primitive Character, Peculiar Tenets, Mode 
of Instruction, Traditionary Art, Orders, Cos- 
tume, Privileges, and Influence ; with Speci- 
mens of Druidical Compositions in Triads 
and Triplets, §c. §c. By the Rev. D. James, 
Curate of Almondbury, in the county of York. 
8vo. Whittaker & Co. 


We give the title of this pamphlet (extending to 
one hundred pages only,) in full, that the reader 
may duly admire its nature and scope. Great 





must, in addition, be his gratification to learn, 
that Druidism was, of a verity, the religion of 
Adam, Enoch, and Noah—that its “ character, 
peculiar tenets,” and everything else belonging 
to it, are so well known, that it can boast of 
compositions still extant ; and that all this know- 
ledge may be obtained for the trouble of a two 
hours perusal. 

Whatever may have been the religion of man 
before his transgression, Mr. James is quite 
sure that Druidism was the religion after it— 
the religion of Adam, Abel, Noah. Who, in- 
deed, will venture to dispute the authority of 
Scripture? Abel and Noah sacrificed, so did 
the Druids; the patriarchs believed in the im- 
mortality of the soul, so did the Druids; they 
believed in future retribution, so did the Druids; 
they acknowledged one only God, so did the 
Druids. And here our author exhibits his 
superabundant liberality, by contending, that the 
primitive religion, viz. Druidism, was more ge- 
nerally extended than any of our learned men 
have hitherto supposed. He assures us, that— 

“The primitive and true Religion conveyed in 
this manner from Shinar to all parts of the habitable 
globe, assumed almost in every country a different 
name, in consequence of the difference of language 
that everywhere prevailed:—Among the Ancient 
Hindoos it was called Brachmanism, and its minis- 
ters, Brachmans: among the Chaldeans, Wisdom, 
and its ministers, Wise Men: among the Persians, 
Magism, and its ministers, Magi: among the Greeks, 
Priesthood, and its ministers, Priests: among the 
Gauls and Ancient Britons, Druidism, and its minis- 
ters, Druids:—All synonymous terms, implying 
Wisdom and Wise Men—Priesthood and Priests.” 

The features of identity between the religion 
of Noah and that of the Druids are so nu- 
merous and so striking, that Mr. James cannot 
withhold his surprise when any profane sceptic 
would separate them. Did not the followers of 
both practise agriculture and pasturage? Did not 
they obey patriarchal chiefs? Did not those chiefs 
join in the sacrifices? But there are two other 
marks of identity, which he justly considers as 
“most striking,” and which he alone has the 
honour of displaying:—1. The one is founded 
on the passage of Malachi— Zhe Priest's lips 
shall keep knowledge, and the people shall seek: 
the Law at his mouth ; for he is the messenger 
of the Lord of Hosts.” Now, the priests of the 
Kymry (we wish our neighbours would adopt a 
new orthography, and write the word Cumry) 
were called Gwyddon, men of knowledge or of 
wisdom: who, then, can doubt that they were 
the very persons designed by the inspired writer, 
and, consequently, the veritable messengers of 
the Lord of Hosts? 2. But the Druids wor- 
shipped under the oak, in oak-groves. Well! 
and did not the patriarchs do the same? Read 
the following, and doubt if you can. 

“We read in Genesis, that ‘Abraham passed 
through the land (of Canaan) unto the place of Si- 
chem, unto the plain of Moreh:’ according to the 
Hebrew, ‘ unto the oak, or oak-grove of Moreh. The 
Hebrew word is Alin, which the LXX have gene- 
rally rendered by the Greek word Apuc, oak. The 
English translation seems to have been made from 
the Vulgate Latin. Parkhurst and other eminent 
Critics agree that the original implies a species of oak, 
and should have been rendered in this and several 
other places by that word instead of plain. We 
shall now read the passage according to this amended 
translation : ‘ And Abraham passed through the land 
unto the place of Sichem, unto the Oak of Moreh: 
And the Lord appeared unto Abraham and said, 
Unto thy seed will I give this land: and there 
builded he an altar unto the Lord, who appeared unto 
him. (Gen. xii.) 

“ Again it is said, *‘ Then Abram removed his tent, 
and came and dwelt in the plain of Mamre ;’ accord- 
ing to the Hebrew—the same noun occurring again 
in its plural form, ‘dwelt in or among the oaks of 
Mamre, which is in Hebron, and built there an altar 
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unto the Lord. (Gen. xiii.) Once more; ‘ And 
Abraham planted a grove in Beersheba, and called 
there unto the name of the Lord, the everlasting God.’ 
(Gen. xxi.) On this last passage Mr. Scott remarks, 
* Perhaps Abraham planted this grove to shelter his 
tent ; and to form a shade for the performance of sa- 
cred worship, which was at that time usually per- 
formed in the open air.’ ” 

Seeing, therefore, that the religion of the 
Druids was absolutely identical with that of the 
Scriptural patriarchs, in what manner, and when, 
was it brought from the East to the shores of 
Britain? Mr. James will answer the first part 
of the question: “ The first inhabitants were, 
unquestionably, the descendants of Japheth, in 
the time of Gomer and Ashkenaz.” Shem had 
Asia, except a few districts west of the Eu- 
ena Ham—the cursed Ham—had Africa ; 


‘hence the disgraceful black colour of the people 


in that infamous part of the world.—(We shall 
soon prove, however, that Ham was settled in 
Europe.) What, then, can be more logical than 
that Japheth must have had Europe? Now, 
Gomer was the eldest of the three sons of Ja- 
pheth; Riphath the second; Togarmah the 
third. Riphath had the country “north of the 
Danube and the Carpathian mountains, in the 
eastern part of ancient Germany, where the Ri- 
phean hills—a name clearly identified with 
Riphath—mark the original abode of his family.” 
(p. 12.) To be sure! nothing can be more de- 
monstrable! he is the indubitable father of the 
Sarmate and Slavi! Now, it is no less un- 
doubted that the “ European Scythians, Goths, 
or Germans,” (surely; they are all one people,) 
sprung from ‘Togarmah, the progenitor of the 
race, as appears indubitably from the word it- 
self: “ Indeed, the Germans, to this day, retain 
the name of their remote progenitor in their 
own ; for (To-) Garmah and German are evi- 
dently of the same origin.” (p. 12.) Not the 
least doubt of it! How came that little, ugly, 
useless, expletive Zo prefixed? We cannot tell ; 
but certainly few words have descended to our 
times with less corruption. One thing is clear, 
that etymology is by far the best mode of ascer- 
taining the migrations of people. The Danes 
have clearly traced their descent to Dan, son of 
Jacob; the Lets (a branch of the Finns), to 
Lot. Gad left his name to the straits so famous 
among the Greek navigators, and to the modern 
Cadiz ; but it is also possible that, as the Swedes 
contend, he is the progenitor of the Goths, from 
whom the Swedes are derived. 

We suggest one or two other considerations 
to Mr. James, which would have greatly sup- 
ported his proofs. There is Malachi the prophet : 
what can be more reasonable than that he peo- 

led Malacca? And we can assure him, that 

e is quite wrong in assigning Africa to Ham. 
Ham settled in Westphalia, where he taught 
the important art of curing bacon; and in this 
case it so happens, that he left his name to the 
trade he taught, instead of the country he colo- 
nized. On the same principle we are enabled 
clearly to explain the origin of monastic ob- 
servances in regard to — : Nun, the father 
of Joshua, first opened a convent forthem. In 
the same manner we could discover the colonies 
of all the immediate descendants of Noah; but 
let the preceding suffice. 

And now for the sons of Japhet. Ashkenaz 
was the grandson of that celebrated patriarch ; 
and he is, undoubtedly, the root from which the 
modern Welsh have sprung. The sceptical 
reader may indeed ask, “ How can this be, 
seeing that neither Britain nor Wales is called 
Japhetia, Gomeria, Ashkenazia, or any other 
similar name?” But this difficulty is easily re- 
moved. All that you have to consider is, that 
“ Ashkenaz, being the eldest son of Gomer, who 
was the eldest son of Japhet, who was the eldest 








son of Noah, his descendants called themselves from Hu, we come to the result without diffi- 
Cymry, which means, in plain English, the First culty: lay aside the J and the ve, and clap to 
Race. Some of the Greek writers, adopting the remaining 0, Z and rd, and sure enough 


their own term, called them Kiypepior, and the 
Latins Cimbri; and Cymry is the name by 


there is Lord! In the same manner we could 
prove that saint, savage, and sage, are originally 


which the aborigines of Britain have uniformly | the very same word, and, consequently, signify 
distinguished themselves, from the remotest an-| the same thing; but probably Mr. James will 


tiquity to the present moment.” And, as to the 
word Britain itself, this is a mere epithet, ap- 
plied to the Cymry; for the Brython means va- 
liant men, which the Cymry undoubtedly were. 
And if this explanation should be cavilled at, 
know that the Welsh have a second string to their 
bow, for a great warrior, Prydain, led a colony 
here from Gaul, some centuries after the arrival 
of Noah’s immediate descendants. 

But though Mr. James is in one place quite 
satisfied that ‘‘ Britain became inhabited in the 
third or fourth century after the Deluge”—and 
in another, “that the interval between the dis- 
persion of mankind from Shinar, and the en- 
trance of the first colony of the Kymry, did not 
at the utmost exceed 150 years;” yet he does 
not insist that Ashkenaz himself led the colony 
to these shores, 

This honour is due to Hu Cadarn, or Hu the 
Mighty. Who was he? Our author does not 
enter into this profound inquiry, but his coun- 
tryman, Dr. Owen Pugh, has satisfactorily 

roved, that Hu, or Huon, “ is unquestionably 
identified in the Heus of Gaul, and the Anubis 
of Egypt.” Now this Heus was the Hesus of 
Lucan—it is only dropping thes. And this 
Hu, Huon, Hesus, Heus, is, as Dr. O. Pugh as- 
sures us—and as, indeed, nobody who has eyes 
can doubt,—the veritable ow hg or Osea, 
known in Scripture as King of Samaria. The 
process, indeed, is not quite so apparent in regard 
to the derivation of Anubis from Hu; but, then, 
if you will drop the 4n and bis, and clap an h 
before the remaining uv, you have the word at 
once—Hu! This is much simpler than the 
process by which the great German philologist 
clearly deduces chez from apud. And, indeed, 
it is nearly as simple as that of Mr. Faber, who 
shows, to a demonstration, that Phrontis is not 
Greek, as the learned had foolishly imagined, 
but Chaldee, Ph-Aron-Dus (God of the Ark) ; 
that another word, Melas, is from M’El-As, the 
great God of Fire ; and that arn-breith, which 
the stupid antiquarians of Ireland fancied to be 
Erse, and to signify the judge's doom, is, in re- 
ality, good Hebrew—arn-berith, ark of the co- 
venant.* 

While on the subject of etymology, we may 
advert, by way of illustration, to a passage 
which, though poetical, contains much valuable 
matter for the philologist; and it is withal so 
natural, that we cannot well conceive how it has 
escaped such acute men as Owen Pugh and 
Faber :— 

Father of all! in every age, 
In every clime adored, 

By saint, by savage, and by sage, 
Jehovah, Jove, or Lord! 

Everybody knows the poet’s meaning, so far 
as to be aware that God has always been wor- 
shipped as Supreme, under some one of the 
three names, Jehovah, Jove, or Lord: but then 
this is only a part ofhis meaning, for he evidently 
meant, also, that all the three are from the 
same root, and originally the same word. No 
one can doubt that the Latins derived the second 
from the first, if he considers how apt we are to 
drop the vowels and the aspirates in ordinary 
speech: Jehovah would very soon be pronounced 
Jovah, which is as near to Jove as it can be. 
How Jove came from Lord, is not quite so plain ; 
but, if we observe the same process as our illus- 
trious critics have observed in regard to Anubis, 





* The same plished etymologist has a thousand 
other delectable discoveries, which we may possibly notice 
on a future occasion. 








be satisfied with the erudition we have already 
shown. 

For the existence and colonization of this Hu 
the Mighty, as for all the early events of British 
history, we have the most indisputable autho- 
rity—1. The chronicle of Tysilio, a writer of 
the seventh century, from whom Geoffrey of 
Monmouth is supposed to have borrowed. 2. 
Geoffrey himself in his most veracious history. 
3. The Welsh Triads, some of which have been 
aye to be as ancient as the sixth century, 

ut which existed long before—viz. from the 
arrival of the great Hu himself. Indeed, as 
Druidism has been incontestibly proved to be 
the same with the religion of Adam, Abel, 
Enoch, Noah, &c., no inference can be more le- 
gitimate than this—that the Triads were com- 
posed by the patriarchs of Scripture. With this 
conviction deeply impressed on their minds, some 
Welsh antiquarians have been somewhat disap- 
any at finding none of their favourite — 
ets in the Bible itself; but then they console 
themselves by the reflection, that many other 
things of equal importance were likewise omitted. 

This rational and authentic account of the 
early religion and the early colonists of Britain, 
does not, as the learned reader is aware, exactly 
agree with the scattered notices collected from 
the Greek and Roman historians. To these 
notices we will advert for a moment, not that 
they are worth the trouble, but to show how 
stupid they are when compared with the relation 
of the authorities just mentioned. In some in- 
stances, however, where they agree with that 
relation, they may be admitted; for it is not 
irrational to suppose, that even the Greeks and 
the Romans, barbarous as they were in compa- 
rison with the Cimmerians, may at some time or 
other have been favoured with a glimpse of the 
truth. 

Herodotus asserts, that the Kimmerians, who 
dwelt in the misty regions north of the Euxine, 
were driven by the Scythians eastward into Eu- 
rope, towards the German Ocean, This, at least, 
was the fate of one great division of the people, 
whom Plutarch mentions as living in his time 
between the Hercynian Forest and that sea. 
Now, that these Kimmerians were afterwards 
called Kimbri, is expressly affirmed by Possido- 
nius, Strabo, Diodorus Siculus, and Plutarch. 
Their depredations in Italy, Spain, Gaul, and 
Germany, were so frequent, that Kimbri and 
robbers became synonymous words. Hundreds 
of thousands, indeed, perished in these wars, so 
that in the time of Tacitus they were confined 
to modern Jutland; and in the reign of Claudius 
they seem to have disappeared from the conti- 
nent of Europe. As their enemies pressed on 
them—and, we are told, that on account of their 
plundering disposition, their hands were against 
every one, and every one’s hands against them— 
it would be reasonable enough to infer that they 
crossed over to this island, either from Jutland, 
or previously from Gaul, had not their descen- 
dants so triumphantly proved their direct arrival 
from Asia even in the days of old Noah. 

We must here observe, that according to 
the Welsh antiquaries, the stream of migration 
was not interrupted; it flowed, without the 
least stoppage, ne Asia to Britain, and, so 
regular was its course, that we believe the exact 
number of days is specified between the depar- 
ture and the arrival of the colonists. They 
found it inhabited by beasts only; but the island 
was so fair and so fertile, that they immediately 
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called it Ynys-fel, or the Honey-isle. It was, 
in fact, as Mr. James has proved, the settlement 
divinely provided for the eldest and most ho- 
noured branch of the great human family ; and 
for this reason, no doubt, it was the most fruitful 
of all. This, as he well observes, is the most in- 
teresting feature of the whole. ‘The truth is, 
that before the offspring of Noah put one leg be- 
fore the other in search of a settlement, they 
agreed among themselves, or rather they were 
divinely told, the exact region which each head 
of a family should occupy. 

* With a view to that, the Lord instructed Noah 
to divide the earth among his children and grand- 
children. ‘This he was able to do, partly from his 
own geographical knowledge of the earth, having 
lived six hundred years before the deluge, and partly 
by divine inspiration ; for where his own knowledge 
failed him, he was, no doubt, assisted by the Divine 
Being, both to portion out the several divisions, and 
to describe their general boundaries: but the assign- 
ment of the different shares to the different families 
respectively, was probably conducted by lot, as the 
land of Canaan was at a subsequent period distribut- 
ed among the twelve tribes of Israel.” 

And, in another passage, our excellent author 
adverts to the same subject—viz. the actual 
treaty by which the patriarchs, on the plains of 
Shinar, apportioned amongst themselves the 
various regions of the earth. This is certain, 
because it rests “ on the testimony of the infal- 
lible records of Inspiration;” and he piously 
adds, ‘on which we, for our own part, never 
hesitate to place the most implicit reliance.” 
The text, which affords us so much certainty, is 
this: ‘ By these (the grandsons of Noah) were 
the Isles of the Gentiles divided in their lands ; 
every one after his tongue, after their families, in 
their nations.” Now, these “ Isles of the Gen- 
tiles” signify ‘‘ Europe and its Islands;’ and, 
‘ considering the brevity ofthis part of the Sacred 
History, it is difficult to conceive of any expres- 
sion more clear, explicit, and decisive, than that 
employed to record the actual division of Europe 
and its islands, by those heads of families.” To 
be sure! and lest, in these days of literary 
plunder, any one should appropriate to himself 
this most brilliant and logical of explanations, 
we give the exact page—25—of this astonishing 
performance, ‘‘ by the Rev. D. James, Curate of 
Almondbury, in the county of York.” 

With becoming indignation our author de- 
fends his Druidical ancestors from many false 
charges made against them by the ignorant 
writers of Greece and Rome. Of all their cha- 
racteristics, mercy, it appears, was the most con- 
spicuous. They called themselves xara eLoyny, 
“the Peaceful Tribes,” ‘the Tribes who ruled 
by Justice.” So merciful were they, that they 
would not shed the blood even of a beast, except 
in sacrifices. It may, indeed, be replied, that 
this extraordinary forbearance was founded on 
their doctrine of the transmigration of souls—a 
doctrine which Mr. James, no less than Czsar, 
agrees that they held. But then “the Druids 
were not singular in their belief of this tenet. It 
was held by the Gymnosophists of Egypt, the 
Brachmans of India, the Magi of Persia, and 
the greatest philosophers of Greece and Rome. 
It was likewise adopted by some of the early 
Christians.” No doubt: so true is the doctrine, 
that Taliessin, like Plato, could enumerate the 
most important forms of being, which, in the 
course of his probationary career, he had ani- 
mated. We may add, that it was devoutly en- 
tertained, a few years ago, by Mr. Williams, 
“the venerable bard of Glamorgan,” and may, 
for anything we know, be still entertained by 
some “ descendants of the Druids.” 

Nor was the mercy of the Druids less con- 
spicuous towards their fellow men : they inflicted 
death for murder only; and this, of course, as 
Mr. James properly observes, was in accordance 





with the express command of God—* Whoso 
sheddeth man’s blood,” §c. But here he has a 
heavy charge to repel. The Druidsare said, by 
some ancient writers, Caesar among the rest, to 
have sacrificed human victims! But then, as 
Dr. Owen Pugh first observed, and our author 
after hin—“ The human sacrifices in Britain 
were criminals to appease divine justice.” The 
latter vindicates the custom, as strictly in con- 
formity with the Mosaic law. 

“ Before we condemn them (the Druids) for 
this practice, let us hear the Scriptures, and listen 
to the command of God: Jf a man take a wife 
and her mother, it is wickedness ; they shall be 
burnt with fire, both he and they.” 

Again, Joshua caused Achan, with the sons 
and daughters of Achan, to be stoned and burnt. 
“There is just as much ground,” observes our 
author, “for charging Joshua with the immola- 
tion of human beings, as there is for charging 
the British Druids. Though fesiding in countries 
widely distant from each other, they (the Drnids 
and Joshua) both lived under the same dispen- 
sation, and acted precisely on the same prin- 
ciple.” No doubt; the custom of burning 
criminals was quite patriarchal ; and if, as was 
often the case, their throats were cut in sacrifice, 
it was still on the same principle—that of ap- 
peasing the Deity. ‘The custom of sacrificing 
the innocent,” adds our author very emphatically, 
“was never known in primitive Britain.” ‘To 
be sure not. Cesar, in describing the numbers 
consumed together in the great wicker baskets, 
and in asserting, that when a sufficient number 
of criminals could not be procured for the bon- 
fire, the innocent were added, either told a false- 
hood, or he meant to confine his censure to the 
continental Druids. It might, indeed, be re- 
plied, that Britain (as became the inheritance 
of the eldest patriarchal race) was the seat of 
the religion ; and that as the Gallic youth were 
sent hither to be educated, they might learn the 
custom of confounding the two; but the inference 
can weigh little against the positive authority of 
Dr. Owen Pugh and the Rev. D. James, since 
both were regularly initiated. But the assertion 
of Czsar is confirmed by one Strabo, and another 
obscure fellow called Tacitus. ‘The former draws 
a sad picture of Druidical humanity. The priest- 
esses, he tells us, accompanied the army, and 
were always eager to secure the captives. These 
were put into large brazen vessels; and the 
priestess, clad in a white robe of linen, bound 
with a brazen girdle, proceeded from cauldron 
to cauldron, and ascending a mound raised for 
the occasion, plunged her knife into the victim, 
at the same time attentively observing the man- 
ner in which the blood flowed, and divining 
from the appearance. The bodies were after- 
wards opened, and from the inspection of the 
entrails, the future was prognosticated.t This 
description is staggering from its minuteness ; 
but, in reply, the Welsh antiquaries will say— 
no doubt with great truth—that Strabo was 
either lying, or he was misinformed ; or finally, 
he spoke only of the continental Druids. But 
let us hear Tacitus, who tells us, that even in 
the island of Anglesey itself—that most venerated 
seat of Druidism—the women (meaning the 
priestesses) stained themselves like furies, and, 
with firebrands in their hands, exhorted the 
natives to resist the Roman invaders. He adds, 
that they were accustomed to sprinkle the altars 
with the blood of their captives; and from the 
quivering fibres of men, to consult the will of 
the Gods.t But no one can hesitate to say that 
this writer is a romancer; in fact, he convicts 
himself by intimating that the Britons had seve- 
ral gods (deos), seeing that the unity of the 
divine being was the fundamental tenet of the 

+ Strabo, lib. vii. 
+ Tacitus, Annales, lib. xiv. 








people. The same misrepresentation had pre- 
viously been made by Cesar, who also bore 
witness to the plurality of Druidical gods, and 
who, provokingly enough, particularizes Hermes 
as the chief. And it has been made by other 
ancient writers, who enumerate somewhere about 
a score of these deities. But if twenty men tell 
a falsehood, it is no nearer an approach to the 
truth. ‘The One True and Living God,” says 
Dr. O. Pugh and Mr. James, “ was the sole ob- 
ject of worship.” In refutation of the monstrous 
charge of idolatry, the latter asks—and very 
sensibly—* whether the depositaries of the true 
patriarchal religion, who acknowledged the God 
of Noah and Abraham, were likely to be such 
gross fools?” To be sure not. And equally 
malignant is the charge of magic, so frequent in 
the writers of antiquity. If Pliny, for instance, 
who has the impudence to assert, that “ Britain 
now celebrates it ostensibly, and with so many 
ceremonies, that she might even be thought to 
have taught it to the Persians,” § were he again 
on earth, how could he withstand the honest re- 
proaches of the Welsh, for so shameful a perver- 
sion of history? What one called magical rites, 
were simply ceremonies of the true religion ; 
and every country, as well known, however 
similar in faith, has different ceremonies. In 
regard to the misletoe, for instance, it was held 
in no superstitious reverence; that it was a 
healing plant, of the most sovereign virtue, can, 
as Mr. James observes, hardly be doubted. To 
be sure, it was always gathered when the sun 
was in certain signs of the zodiac, and when the 
moon was at a certain age; but this was no 
superstition, no relic of magic: neither the sun 
nor the moon, as such, had any concern in the 
choice of the time, which was regulated merely 
by the great Bardic meetings. In the same 
manner the peculiar ceremonies amidst which 
the misletoe was cut—the solemn procession, the 
priestly robes, the consecrated knife of gold, the 
fair white sheet to receive it as it fell, the sub- 
sequent sacrifices,—what were they but so many 
proofs of respect for the medicinal virtues of the 
plant, or, at most, of gratitude to heaven for the 
gift? Nay, if we are to believe the anonymous 
author of a little book well known to Mr. James, 
‘ Identity of the Hebrew and Druidical Religions 
demonstrated from the Nature and Objects of 
their Worship,’ there is something in this little 
plant of far greater sublimity. 

“The Israelites looked for a Redeemer who 
should come in future times: they typified his 
advent by the scape-goat and a variety of em- 
blems. ‘The Druids did the same: they looked 
for some one who was typified under the emblem 
of the misletoe.” ‘ Virgil, speaking of the 
misletoe, calls it the golden branch, and says, by 
its efficacious powers alone men could return 
from the realms beneath. The Druids repre- 
sented the Almighty by the oak, supposing that 
that tree exhibited, in the liveliest manner, the 
god of vegetative nature—eternal, omnipotent, 
self-existing, defying the assaults of a past eter- 
nity, and looking on the future as only equal to 
himself in duration. From him came the branch 
so much spoken of by ancient prophets—the 
Curer of den ills, whois indeed the Resurrec- 
tion and the Life, without whose kind assistance 
we cannot return from the gloomy territories of 
the grave.” 

In short, the misletoe is no other than the 
Tree of Life, the Root of Jesse! Mr. James 
most piously confirms this great consideration 
by observing, “‘ We see no reason whatsoever 
for denying to the British Druids the right and 
propriety of making the misletoe of the oak a 
symbol of the promised Saviour, and calling it 
the Curer of all ills, to remind themselves and 
the people of the benefits which the Saviour 





§ Hist. Nat. lib. xxx. cap. 4. 
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would confer on them.” (p. 87.) What can be 
more convincing? In fact, the Druids, as our 
author assures us, were quite prepared for Chris- 
tianity; and that the moment it was preached, 
they embraced it. 

“There being nothing in Druidism fundamentally 
opposed to Christianity, but everything rather anti- 
cipative of it, the Druids, who had hitherto sacrificed 
fowls and beasts to prefigure the Saviour’s death and 
atonement, now laid aside those rites, embraced the 
Christian religion, and became its ministers.” (p.99). 

After these forcible arguments, we hope to 
hear no more of the idolatry, human sacrifices, 
or magic of the Druids. 

We cannot part from our admirable author 
without expressing the great regret we feel at 
our inability (through our circumscribed limits) 
to do justice to other portions of his work,—all 
equally deserving of notice. He will, we are 
sure, bear witness to the care and candour which 
we have bestowed upon it. He must acknow- 
ledge that we have testified our good-will by 
sometimes fighting under the same banner ; that 
we have frequently illustrated his meaning; and 
supplied by conjecture what he has, through for- 
getfulness, passed over in silence. We cannot 
too highly extol his merits. As the days are 
departed when he could hope to obtain the post 
of Chief Druid, and as he is now the minister of 
a faith so kindred to Druidism—the religion of 
Adam, Abel, Enoch, Noah, Abraham, &c., we 
hope that he will not be overlooked by the dis- 
pensers of church patronage. We do not see 
how, in the distribution of the vacant sees, he 
can be forgotten. 








The Physiology of Digestion, §c. By Andrew 

Combe, M.D. Simpkin & Marshall. 

Tue demand which subsists for works of this 
description, marks an important change in the 
public mind. With all the reigning disposition 
to quackery, there is yet to be found a growing 
number of persons, who desire to have some 
reason for their faith; who are anxious to acquire 
some knowledge respecting the terms of the 
tenure by which they hold their lives and their 
comforts. Among the many books produced by 
this state of the market, Dr. Combe’s seems as 
well calculated to fulfil its object as any. It is 
full, clear, and satisfactory in its physiological 
details, and affords quite as much information as 
the lay student will be capable of understanding. 
Generally speaking, the author’s opinions are 
sound; and in some instances they are so in op- 
position to received doctrine. This is the case 
his remarks on the quantity and quality of 
‘ood :— 

“ Mixtures of different kinds of food are strongly 
condemned by almost all writers on dietetics, as in- 
jurious to digestion. So far, however, as my obser- 
vation goes, they produce mischief much more by 
the inducement to excess in quantity which variety 
affords, than by the mere mixture of different sub- 
stances. In a healthy stomach, indigestion is rarely 
if ever induced by eating several kinds of food at one 
meal, provided the total amount consumed be not 
beyond the wants of the system, and do not exceed 
the due proportion to the quantity of gastric juice 
which the stomach is able to provide. When only 
one dish is partaken of, there is less temptation to 
exceed in quantity than where several are tried.” 

In these countries a strong prejudice subsists 
against a varied diet, which we believe to be 
totally unfounded. The continued use of one 
species of food tends to impair the constitutional 
strength, and to injure the digestion. The poorer 
Irish, who live exclusively on potatoes, without 
milk, and often without salt, are the victims of 
waterbrash, and are almost uniformly of a sickly 
hue and appearance. Nature has mingled the 
purely nutritious matter, with other bodies of a 
vast variety of flavour; and the various stimu- 
lation obtained by their successive use, manifestly 





arouses a vigorous reaction of the organs, con- 
sonant with a general law of living actions. We 
are satisfied that a small excess in quantity of 
food, will prove less oppressive to the stomach, 
if the quality be various, than if it be composed 
of a single article. ‘The worst of it is, that the 
same varied stimulus, applied to the palate, pro- 
duces a morbid appetite ; the power of eating is 
increased along with the power of digesting, and 
something more. Hence the danger of an ela- 
borate table; for few are such true epicures as 
to indulge only to a healthy extent. 

In the following remarks there is a quiet and 
quaint humour, which will serve to impress a 
familiar truth on the reader, and render its im- 
pression more lasting: and with this specimen 
we shall close our notice :— 

“The stomach and bowels, in fact, are regarded 
very much as if they were independent powers re- 
siding within us, and placed there purposely for our 
molestation. So many heavy charges are continually 
brought against them, that they can scarcely ever be 
found in the right. They are blamed for every act 
of mischief which cannot be clearly proved against 
another organ; and yet, influential as they are in 
affecting our comfort, they are treated by us with 
very little care or ceremony. Their powers and 
wishes are consulted in nothing, but their backs are 
loaded, at the caprice of their owners, worse, as Sir 
F. Head observes, than any packhorse ; neverthe- 
less we abuse them most emphatically when they 
sink to the earth overwhelmed by the weight im- 
posed on them. They are, in short, the scape-goats 
which must bear all our physiological delinquencies, 
and save us the pain of blaming ourselves. If they 
feel uneasy after a heavy meal, it is not we who are 
to blame for having eaten it. No! it isthe fish which 
lies heavy on the stomach, or the stomach which is 
unfortunately at war with soup, or potatoes, or some 
other well-relishedarticle. We havenothingtodowith 
the mischief, except as meek and resigned sufferers. 
We never eat more than enough. We never devour 
lobsters, or oysters, or salmon, or cheese, or anything 
which experience has told us our enfeebled stomachs 
cannot digest! We are too prudent and self-deny- 
ing for that. And yet, somehow or another, our sto- 
machs get hold of all these things in spite of us, and 
we must pay the same penalty as if we had eaten 
them deliberately, and with malice prepense! The 
case is hard, no doubt, that we cannot lead indolent 
and slothful lives, and yet enjoy the incompatible 
luxury of having the appetite of a rustic and the di- 
gestion of a tiger ;—but since we are so unfortunately 
constituted that we must act like rational creatures 
or suffer the penalty, would it not be a wise proceed- 
ing to set a better watch on the stomach, and try to 
subject it to more effectual controul ?” 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

* Friendly Contributions: for the benefit of Three 
Infant Schools in the Parish of Kensington.’—This 
elegant little miscellany deserves a wide circulation, 
equally for the merit of its contents, and the bene- 
volent purpose for which they were collected. Few 
of the Annuals contain choicer articles, than some 
which figure here—Mr. James’s Adventure in the 
Mountains, for instance; and ‘My Father's Old 
Friend,’ which almost reaches the pathetic. The 
*Tales of the Sea,’ too, are lively and interesting ; 
*The Letter from Bonn,’ pleasant and instructive ; 
and such a picture of a happy, innocent, and educated 
people, as ought not to be exhibited in vain. Miss 
Mitford is also a contributor of both prose and verse, 
and the little volume is enriched with Mr. Landor’s 
striking fragment, ‘The Death of Clytemnestra,’ which 
we should have transferred to our pages, had it not 
already appeared in the New Monthly. 

‘Rattlin the Reefer, edited by the Author of Peter 
Simple.’—Merit is ever attended by modesty, not as 
its shadow, but as its “ farthing candle”: accordingly, 
the judicious part of the public are slow to trust 
their own judgments, and like to have some warranty 
for their approbation before they condescend to be- 
stow it. Therefore it is, we presume, that in the pur- 
chase of a novel the bookseller wisely considers the 
name which is to figure in the title-page as nine parts 


in ten of the bargain, and regulates his offers accord.. 





ingly; and hence the custom, now so prevalent, of 
having them “edited” by some one whose name 
is already current for thirty shillings in the book- 
market. Ifa bad bill is mended by a good indorse- 
ment,—but comparisons are odious. As its name 
and gossipage indicate, “the Reefer” is a sea-faring 
novel; and it has the fair allowance of whim, bustle, 
and incident, belonging to that department of his Ma- 
jesty’s literary service. The class has, we think, lost 
something of its popularity, but to those who like it 
we can recommend the present specimen: for, with 
all our critical gravity, we could not forbear from an 
occasional hearty laugh in the discharge of our duty. 
The early portions of the work, which are said to be 
founded on fact, particularly pleased us ; and if the 
writer really has passed through the adventures 
there set forth, misfortune has neither abated his 
good spirits, nor corrupted his heart. We take leave 
however to recommend, that when next he goes on 
a bibliopolic cruise, (and he may now safely hoist 
a flag of his own,) not to hasten so excessively his 
dénouement ; and also not to detract from the ear- 
nestness of the tale by the self-mocking headings 
to his chapters. We would willingly have enlivened 
our pages with a few extracts, had not the work 
already ceased to be a novelty ; and this brings us to 
a somewhat painful part of our duty. Would any 
country reader imagine, that ‘ Rattlin the Reefer, 
edited by the author of ‘ Peter Simple,’ is no other 
than ‘The Life of a Sub-Editor, which appeared 
heretofore in the Metropolitan? Surely this is an 
unworthy deception practised on book buyers. How- 
ever, having done our duty by directing attention to 
the fact, we take leave of the subject, only observing, 
that a like trick was not long since practised by an- 
other bookseller, whose *‘ Fellow-Commoner’ turned 
out to be * The Predestinated Rogue,’ which had for 
months dragged its slow length along, through the 
pages of the Court Magazine. 

* An Account of the War in Portugal, by Admiral 
Charles Napier.” 2 vols.—A plain, straightforward 
narrative, but, so far as the public is concerned, the 
subject is exhausted. It is impossible to read over 
and over again, accounts of operations which differ 
only in points of minor importance. 

* Watson’s New Botanist’s Guide’—* Cooper’s Flora 
Metropolitana.—Two very useful books. The former 
points out the stations of all the rarer plants in Eng- 
land and Wales, classed in the order of counties; 
the latter is confined to the country within thirty 
miles of London. They are both executed with 
skill and care; they are arranged upon the Natural 
System, and we strongly recommend them to every 
field botanist, as by far the best works of the kind 
that have hitherto appeared in this country. Mr. 
Cooper has added to his book a catalogue of the 
land and fresh-water shells found in the environs of 
London, with the stations in which they commonly 
occur. 

‘The Elysium of Animals: a dream, by Egerton 
Smith.—This pamphlet is a well-intended plea in 
behalf of mercy towards the brute creation ; and the 
display it offers of cruelties committed ordinarily 
and daily among a civilized people, is (though not 
very new,) disgraceful to the national character. 
Cruelty lies at the bottom of our animal nature, 
as a necessary adjunct to our omnivorous stomach ; 
it is also closely connected with the instinct of self- 
defence: but in this, man differs from all other 
animals of prey, that the tendency is, or may be, ba- 
lanced by the vast range and comprehension of our 
social and sympathetic feelings. Wherever the in- 
tellectual and moral faculties of the species have fair 
play, the abstract pleasure in giving pain is subdued 
and counteracted ; and we destroy no further than is 
necessary to our own existence and safety. It is, 
therefore, in the culture of these higher faculties only 
that the true remedy can be found. The fashion of the 
day is to make men gentle and humane, as some 
well-disposed but weak-minded people would make 
them religious, by enforced observances and the pe- 
nalties of an Act of Parliament. But there is no 
legislating man out of his disposition ; and if those 
who have the power of making laws will not fulfil 
their primary duty as legislators, and take care that 
the people have a moral education, and a moral ex- 
istence, all legislation on the subject of humanity is 
worse than useless—it is mischievous, There is no 


possible means of humanizing the lower classes but 
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by first improving their condition: to make them 
compassionate, we must first permit them to enjoy, 
and not condemn them to a life of unmitigated 
labour and privation: they must have time and 
motives for exercising their nobler qualities ; and 
these they would have, even the humblest among 
them, if early taught, by precept and example, how 
to economize their time, and husband their poor re- 
sources. But, till this is done, legislative humanity 
is a jest, and a bitter one; and the readings and 
the preachings of the humanitarians mere voices 
crying in the wilderness. 
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Book, 19th edit. 12mo. 1s. 6d. sheep.— Napier’s (Admiral) 
Account of the War in Portugal, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. bds. 
—Madrid in 1835, by a Resident Officer, 2 vols. Svo. 28s, 
bds.—Chevy Chase, illustrated with plates, royal 4to. 21s. 
cl.—Six Months of a Newfoundland Missionary’s Journal, 
by Archdeacon Wix, 2nd edit. fc. 4s. 6d. cl.—Tales of a 
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A THOUGHT ON THOUGHTS. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘AN ESSAY ON THE MIND,’ ‘ PROME- 
THEUS BOUND,’ &c. &c. 

Iw order to the comprehension of any sentence in 
this paper, it is unfortunately necessary for me to 
introduce to the reader’s attention certain ancient 
acquaintances of my family. I allude to the ignoble 
house of the Words, lineal descendants of the Alpha- 
bet, and near connexions of the Syllables. 

How om an words of truth, breathed from the lips of 
ive 


Sweet, but not too frequent: there are words besides, 
both bitter and false. There are harsh words that 
“speak daggers,” and smooth words that “use” them ; 
laboured words, whom you recognize as “verba ma- 
gistri,” and careless words, who cudgel your heart 
more than any master could; first words, hard to 
articulate, and last words, harder to forget. I can- 
not number “the multitude of words.” Save me 
from hasty words; they are a murderous tribe: I 
know some words that are kind and true, but when 
they come to your ear, they drive away their kindred 
from your lips, and their very memory makes you 
wordless. Among the words is much of “ the hidden 
soul of harmony,” often so well hidden, that it can- 
not be found ; so well hidden, that of all wars, the 
most interminable is the “war of words.” The 
foundation of most philosophical contentions is a 
verbal disagreement; and of most personal cold- 
nesses, a verbal mistake. Contend about a truth, 
and you may shake hands afterwards; but differ 
about a word, and you have a foe for life. Gray 
witnesses to the fiery temperament of words by his 
“ words that burn ;” and Horace, to the fortunes of 
their war, “ verba cadunt,” as Homer, of old, to their 
cowardly tendencies, by his “‘ézea wrepoevra”— 
winged words, being a delicate form of expression for 
words running away as fast as they can, They are 
mischief-makers in an intense meaning. You might 
give days of your life for “a few words” with your 
dearest absent friend, yet they could not pass between 
you without your quarrelling. Virgil conjoins them 
to his idea of a poisoned goblet, “ non innozia ver ba.” 








“Nothing but words” isa bad character of a friendly 
intercourse ; and a “ wordy writer” means no good of 
him. Byron’s “ Away with words,” expressed his 
opinion of their inutility; but Shakespeare made a 
serious attack upon their moral reputation in as- 
serting that “words pay no debts.” He cer- 
tainly ought to have remembered that “ words cost 
nothing.” I believe I have said enough’ on this 
part of my subject: “a word to the wise,” “ verbum 
sat.” I need not quote Erasmus’s “ Copia verborum.” 

In ancient days the Words held proud communion 
with the Thoughts, who led them to the high places 
of the earth, and wreathed their brows with ama- 
ranth. In modern times I would be just in my ac- 
knowledgments ; when several of the Thoughts were 
falling fast into poverty, the Words came benevo- 
lently to their help, and threw around them their 
own “silk taffeta ;” in return for which compassion 
they did however exact so servile an attention and 
general a precedence, that the Thoughts, who are of 
kingly blood, could bear it no longer: and thus, a 
coldness having arisen between the Thoughts and 
Words, no well-bred person ventures to invite them 
to the same hearthstone. 

I will now revert to our own family, and will name, 
as one of its heads, Philosophical Thought, a lordly 
personage, of retired habits and eccentric disposi- 
tion. He is full of noble caprices. He is the loving 
associate of high abstractions ; and then, turning on 
his heel, denies their very existence. He builds up 
a golden shrine for Truth, and then pelts it with 
“native mud.” He conquers some kingdom of in- 
tellectual glory, and then crowns himself with straws. 
The loss of Eden has touched his brain. He calls 
the moon—the sun: he taught Thales, as the world’s 
first principle, to look at water, and Anaximenes at 
air, and Heraclitus at fire, and Anaxagoras at simi- 
litude, and Anaximander at infinity, and Pythagoras 
at number ; and then he laid his face upon the earth, 
and wept that all were wrong. His wisest admission 
was, “I know that I know not.” And likest is he 
to his own Plato’s ro ov, which (see the ‘ Parme- 
nides’) “ is the same with, and different from itself.” 

Scientific Thought is shrewd and caustic, and 
very particularly sensible. He never does a foolish 
thing, except when he discusses a balloon. He has 
done a great deal of good in his time ; and, to tell a 
secret, he takes a great deal of time to do good. He 
has meddled with all the wheel,and steam, and water, 
and wind engines, by which man ever travelled on 
carriage road or railroad, on air currents or water 
currents ; and with all the staring at the stars—and 
with all the analyzing of soils—and with all the ad- 
measurement of mountains—and with all the fathom- 
ing of seas—and with all the dying of Tyrian purple 
and printing of English calicos—and with all the 
printing machines, and thrashing machines, and cal- 
culating machines—and with all the mathematical, 
and astronomical, and surgical instruments—and 
with all wind instruments, from St. Cecilia’s 
to a blacksmith’s—and with all stringed instru- 
ments, from Paganini’s to a coachman’s—in short, 
with all that we comprehend, touch, smell, taste, 
hear, or see, besides a great deal that we neither, see, 
hear, taste, smell, touch, or by any means (some of 
us) comprehend. Notwithstanding all this, he is ra- 
ther a useful than an engaging person. He is too wise, 
and too unbending, and too pedigree-able, to be 
agreeable. He will “talk an infinite deal,” and his 
something is far duller than Gratiano’s “ nothing”— 
indeed, nothing can be more infinitely learned and 
dull than what he will talk. The iron, which he 
is always at work upon, “ enters into his soul,” and 
becomes a part of it. If he weep—quite an hypo- 
thesis—his tears, Pluto-like, are iron too; and he 
never cares to smile, except on a principle of utilita- 
rianism. 

Poetical Thought !—reader, light up the lamps of 
your spirit, and look at her. The glory of the earth, 
more than its glory, is burning in her eyes with a deep, 
mystical, unquenchable fire—with a fire which no 
weeping will quench. The lashes are wet, but the 
eyes burn still. Burning, wandering, melancholy 
eyes! The sword of the cherubim, which drove 


from the world its vision of beauty, left one in her 
soul, and from the depths of that soul she gathers it, 
and spreads it over the withering land, and wailing 
sea, and darkening sky ; and tries to call them, as 
God called them ere the ruin came, “ very good.” 





But her voice trembles and pauses beneath the 
weight of those God-spoken accents; and, after she 
has looked in the face of human Truth, which is be- 
grimed with dust, and of human Love, which is 
pale, though stedfast, she goes out, as Peter did, 
from her place of pride, and weeps bitterly. 

Poetical Thought!—how the Words serve her! 
Their malice and their meanness do not dare to 
slacken their obedience: she “holds them with a 
glittering eye,” and, if they wrong her, it is rather 
by belying than denying. This is true of all the 
Words except of such of them asare called technical 
terms: they are upon no terms with her. They are 
a stiff-knee’d set of people, and never approached 
her in their lives without giving her reason to be 
sorry for it. Besides, their hands are always black 
with Scientific Thoughts, “ dirty work,” and not all 
the waters of Castalia, were they as warm as Bux- 
ton spring, could wash them clean. Philosophical 
Thought and Poetical Thought used to be warmly 
attached friends, but whenever they have met lately, 
in Paternoster Row or elsewhere, Poetical Thought 
has made it a rule to look another way. Indeed, 
though in secret and congenial friendship they bear 
one heart between them, they have always been sub- 
ject to chance estrangements. They had one serious 
quarrel about Plato, and I can’t help saying that 
Philosophical Thought was entirely in the wrong. 

Let me mention, briefly, some other members of 
our family. There are Thoughts of the present, 
who are of a gloomy countenance, and Thoughts of 
the future, who are far too flighty, and Thoughts of 
the past, who freshen their own nosegays with their 
fast-dropping tears. There are changing Thoughts, 
who know the “way of the world,” and faithful 
Thoughts, who look calmly at the grave. There 
are deep Thoughts, who speak a strange tongue, 
(“sub-obscure,” as the critics say,) and shallow 
Thoughts, who have the “ ear of the house.” There 
are joyous Thoughts, who will “ crack your cheeks” 
with laughter, and sad Thoughts, who, with sighing, 
may do the same by your heart, and weary Thoughts, 
who are sure to come in with your most frequent 
morning visitors. There are hackneyed Thoughts, 
who give their present patronage to the booksellers, 
and new Thoughts, who take a great deal upon 
themselves, and will introduce you into very mixed 
company. There are witty Thoughts, who are fair 
and rare, and foolish Thoughts, less hard to be met 
with, and, in common opinion, quite as agreeable. 
There are aspiring Thoughts, who wear their beavers 
up till the sun puts out their eyes, and humble 
Thoughts, who are quite passées, and out of fashion. 
They associate with religious Thoughts, and they— 
oh! nobody thinks of them! There are, besides, 
free Thoughts, who go to a Socinian chapel, and 
vain Thoughts, deeply learned in earthly goodness 
and happiness ; and idle Thought—allow me to in- 
troduce to you—myself. 

Now, with regard to myself, the Words abuse me 
cruelly ; but Byron says, “ All words are idle,” so 
they may keep their abuse to themselves. I can 
make time pass as pleasantly as most of my kindred. 
I will sit with you while you are fishing, or watch 
the clouds for you out of the window, or draw por- 
traits for you in the fire, or build castles for you in 
the air, or write dissertations for you like these pre- 
sents. You will commend me, I am sure; but, 
whether you do or do not, youmust make use of me. 
“ Bide my time.” 

In conclusion, let me entreat you to consider the 
wrongs of our family. Are we to be for ever op- 
pressed by that branch of the words called Epithets ? 
Are we to be left in obscurity by words who are ob- 
solete? Are we to be misrepresented by words of 
double meaning? Are we to be thrown into exile 
by words of no meaning at all? Are we to be abso- 
lutely knocked down by words of six syllables ? 
Nay! are we to be subject to the aspersions of the 
world—such as, “a thought strikes me” ?—or to its 
contempt—such as, “a penny for your thought”? 
Assist us, Mr. Editor! and I am ready to assure 
you, in behalf of our illustrious house, that we will 
ever be, as heretofore, 

Yours to command. 

I had thrown down my pen, when turning, I be- 
held at my elbow Concise Thought, an eccentric 
cousin of ours, so close in his economy as to be con- 


sidered the very Hume of our household, His 
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dwarfish form is contracted by tight stays, his tiny 
feet by Chinese shoes; for, as to be great is the 
common ambition of mankind, so, to be little is the 
ambition of our cousin. Now, as Concise Thought 
utterly detests the Words, I expected nothing less 
than some Laconic compliment on my performance. 
Alas! for my expectations. “ Idle Thought!” em- 
phatically said my cousin, with an epigrammatic turn 
of the hand, and contempt expressed at the expense 
of the least possible elevation of one eyebrow— 
“Thou abusest words, and also usest.” 











OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 


Tue new number of the Quarterly is the worst we 
have seen for some years; its light articles are 
jejune, and the more important dull and wearisome. 
The review of Von Raumer is laborious trifling— 
mere special pleading, touched up and lightened by 
a jester; and the attack on Mrs. Austin, with its 
inroads on private life, coarse and ungentlemanly ; 
and not even justified as criticism, for the writer, 
in more than one instance, blunders in his German, 
and accuses her of mis-translation—finds out omis- 
sions, which she has acknowledged in her Preface,and 
accuses her of suppressing passages, from motives 
which we believe to be impossible—as, for instance, 
the attacks on Bentham, because he was her uncle ; 
an assertion we do not believe, though it is so con- 
fidently put forward that we are unwilling positively 
to contradict it. As to Von Raumer, his offence, 
barring the honest expression of his principles and 
opinions, appears to have been, that he was a 
professor, and not a lord; a poor scholar, and not 
a millionaire; that he travelled outside a stage- 
coach, and not inside a carriage, and kept a watchful 
eye on his breeches pocket :—if all literary men 
followed his example, there would be less occasion 
for baseness and servility. Of course, the word- 
grubbing diligence of the critic has not been utterly 
lost. He has found out almost as many unimportant 
errors as might have been anticipated in a series of 
letters hastily written by a foreigner; but, as to 
“the great arguments” canvassed in the work, and 
which alone make it important, he never rises to 
their “ height,” or even within sight of it. 

In our enumeration of the periodicals a week 
or two since, we forgot to notice the Foreign Quar- 
terly Review. The books to which its pages are 
devoted have been better chosen than the parties who 
have operated upon them—there is a feebleness of 
tone in the original matter which is anything but 
satisfactory. For exception to this remark, we 
may particularize the paper on M. Guizot’s *Com- 
mission Historique’; for fullest illustration of its 
truth we may point to the analysis of Victor Hugo’s 
* Marie Tudor.’ Prince Puckler Muskau is severely 
handled, in an article on his last travels :—another 
paper has for its subject M. Thibaudeau’s ‘ Me- 
moirs of Napoleon’; and the extracts from Merck’s 
Correspondence are full of pleasant anecdote about 
the world of Weimar. There seems just now in 
Germany a rage for publishing collections of letters 
—a selection from the extensive correspondence of 
Bottiger is promised. We have gleaned but few 
notices of foreign works of promise from the pages of 
this periodical. M. Sainte-Beuve is announced as 
drawing up an account of the successive develope- 
ments, under the three last centuries, of the study 
and critical history of the Ancient Literature of 
France: he is also engaged upon a ‘ Histoire de 
Port Royale.’ 

We hear from Berlin, that the published extracts 
from Sanconiathon have, as might have been expect- 
ed, excited considerable interest among the literati. 
Ata late meeting of the Geographical Society in that 
city, the question of the authenticity of the MS. was 
warmly discussed. The learned Hebrew scholar, 
Professor Gesenius, who happened to be at Berlin, 
is said to have declared in favour of its authenticity ; 
the author of the ‘History of the Crusades,’ 
(Wilcken,) against it; but the following communi- 
cation, from Dr. Grotefend, is somewhat startling, 
and, under circumstances, extraordinary :—“ In 
order to prevent the proposed translation into other 
languages, it appears to me right publicly to declare, 
without loss of time, that, from the information 
hitherto collected, I am morally convinced that the 





extract is only a very ingenious fiction; and I make 
this declaration without waiting for investigation, 
which will take too much time, because, should it 
prove in the sequel to be unfounded, it must lead 
Mr. Wagenfeld to assert his moral honour by adduc- 
ing proofs of his integrity.” 

Since our last, we have received information of 
the arrival of the Recherche in Iceland. The presents 
had been delivered, and had caused great satisfac- 
tion, especially the medals and 400 francs to the 
two brothers, Paul and Oddur Jousson. M. Gaimard 
had already vaccinated several of the inhabitants. 
The scientific part of the expedition, headed by M. 
Gaimard, and accompanied by MM. Lottin, Mayer, 
Marmier, Robert, and Anglés, have started for an 
inland journey. 

The musical people are now dispersing themselves 
over the kingdom to take holiday, and gather up 
gain. M. Ole Bull and M. Bochsa have departed 
in company. Mori is to set forth so soon as the Opera 
closes ; and, in another fortnight, it would be diffi- 
cult, we suspect, to get up a respectable quartett, or 
a trio sung in tune, in all London. It would appear 
by the announcements that the Festival Committees 
have failed in their attempts to secure Malibran. 
Their loss is great, for this admirable artiste is alone 
in sacred music. Madame Caradori and Madlle.. 
Assandri, and Signors Ivanhoff and Lablache, are 
the foreign singers announced as engaged for the 
Festival at Manchester. Mendelsohn’s oratorio is 
not to be given at this meeting, after all:—a very 
able analysis of this work appeared in a recent 
number of the Musical World. There was also a 
rumour mentioned there, of some Concert, or Con- 
certs, to be given in London on a magnificent scale, 
in honour of the memory of Beethoven, and in aid 
of the funds for his monument. We presume that 
the plan has been postponed till next season. 

We should question the policy of the proprietors 
of the Cosmorama in changing its views—that is, 
virtually re-opening the Exhibition just at the time 
when all idlers are leaving town ; but they doubtless 
know best. Some of the new pictures are clever; 
perhaps the most so are the “ prospect” of Moscow, 
and the ruins of Palmyra——While we are talking 
of Exhibitions, we may edge in a word about the 
novelties at Vauxhall. The new Italian walk, as 
we saw it on the occasion of the Juvenile Fete, is a 


very happy addition to the Gardens; the Ravel | 


Family display their wonders in the theatre, and 
are quite in their element; and if the other elements 
will only be as propitious, there can be no doubt of 
a prosperous season. 





SS 
LAWRENCE GALLERY.—MICHAEL ANGELO. 
TENTH AND LAST EXHIBITION. 
The Public are respectfully informed, that the Exh 
ONE HUNDRED ORIGINAL DRAWINGS by M I 
ANGELO, is NOW OPEN, and will continue on view during 
the present Month,—terminating the Ten Exhibitions of the 
—— — pb gy by the a Sir Thomas 
awrence, .A.—Admission, ls. ; Catalogue, 6d. 
112, St. Martin’s-lane. *"S. & A. WOODBURN. 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 

The Gallery, with a Selection of PICTURES b ANCIENT 
MASTERS of the ITALIAN, SPANISH, FLEMISH, and 
DUTCH SCHOOLS, including two of the celebrated Murillo’s, 
from Marshal Soult’s Collection, which His Grace the Duke o' 
Sutherland has most liberally allowed the Directors to exhibit 
for the benefit of the Institution, is open daily, from 10 in the 
Morning till 6 in the Evening.—Admission, 1s. ; Catalogue 1s. 

WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK. 

Just Orgy, TWO PICTURES, painted by Le Chevalier 
Bouton. The Subjects are, the VILLAGE of ALAGNA, in 
Piedmont, and the INTERIOR of the CHURCH of SANTA 
CROCE, at Florence. The Village is first seen by, moonlight, 
surrounded by its peaked mountains, with a lake in the fore- 
ground, formed by the melting of the snow ; the lights from the 
distant houses are reflected upon its surface ;—the avalanches 
sweeping from their lofty summits, overwhelm the village. The 
coming day reveals the scene of desolation; and the simple 
spire alone remains as evidence of what hath been. The merits 
of the second Picture, the Interior of the Church of Santa Croce, 
at Florence, are so well known as to render detail unnecessary ; 
—it exhibits all the effects of light and shade, from noon-day 
till midnight.—Open from 10 till 5. 
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SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 

ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 

June 23._H. Hallam, Esq. in the chair. 

The Secretary read a paper, by Mr. Belfour, on 
some Hieroglyphic Inscriptions of an astrological 
nature, on the coffin of a mummy in the British 
Museum. 

The superstitious practice, formerly observed in 
our almanacks, but now almost exploded, of placing 
each limb of the body under a particular sign of the 








zodiac, is of high antiquity, being attributed to Ne- 
chepsos, or Nerepsos, an Egyptian, and author of 
several treatises on astronomy, astrology, and medi- 
cine, who lived in the age of Sesostris, Its object, 
we are told, was to enable the medical practitioners 
(who are supposed to have been of the sacerdotal 
order,) to apply suitable remedies to diseases affect- 
ing any particular member. From Egypt this super- 
stition passed to the Greeks and Romans, from them 
to the Saracens, and being by the latter transmitted 
to the school of Salerno, was acted upon in the 
medical practice of every European country. Such 
absurdities assuredly afford no very favourable indi- 
cation of the vaunted science of that extraordinary 
people, among whom they took their rise; but it 
would be rash to conclude, that the attestations of 
the highest ancient authorities to the progress of the 
Egyptians, in the sciences, at a remote period, are 
groundless, because their knowledge was mixed up 
with superstitions inconsistent with truth and sound 
philosophy. 

The coffin which bears the inscriptions referred 
to, has been long in the British Museum, and an 
engraving of it exists, by Vertue. In the appear- 
ance of the corpse, and the mythological symbols 
painted on the case, there is nothing unusual. Net- 
phe, Isis and Nepthys, are seen at the top; next 
follows the well-known representation of the judg- 
ment scene; and beneath, occupying the centre of 
the sarcophagus, is a column of hieroglyphics, con- 
taining the usual formula, detailing the name and 
titles of the deity propitiated, (Phtah-Secori-Osiris.) 
The peculiarity observable in this relic is confined 
to some mythological devices and hieroglyphic 
legends, comprised in several compartments on each 
side of the central inscription, which, with their ac- 
companying figurative signs, denote that the several 
members of the deceased were committed to the 
guardianship of different divinities. This is only the 
second discovery of the kind that has been made: 
an instance of a similar dedication occurs in a funeral 
papyrus, published by M. Cailliaud, and translated 
by Champollion. To Pemoou. the god of the Nile, 
is given the hair, to the god Phre, the head, to the 
goddess Hathor, the eyes, &c. 

This disposition of the members might, Mr. Bel- 
four supposed, have reference to the well-known 
dogma of the Egyptians, that the souls of the dead, 
after passing successively into the bodies of every 
species of animated beings, again returned to occupy 
their original tenements ; hence, during the interval, 
the several parts were placed under the protection of 
the deities. 

The name of the person whose mummy is con- 
tained in this coftin, appears, from the central in- 
scription before mentioned, to have been Ares Seser- 
seres. He is styled “Osyrian,” an epithet which 
affords no clue to his rank or profession: it seems 
not improbable, however, from this singular inscrip- 
tion, that he belonged to that class of priests who to 
their skill in astrology united the practice of physic, 
and who judged of a malady, not from its symptoms 
only, but from rules of their own, connected with 
the supposed influence of the heavenly bodies on the 
human frame. 





ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

July 2.—The Right Hon, Sir Alexander Johnston 
in the chair. Two valuable donations to the Oriental 
department of the Society’s Library were laid before 
the meeting ; one, a second series of Sanscrit manu- 
script works of the religion and philosophy of the 
Buddhists, from B. H. Hodgson, Esq.; the other, a 
large quantity of MSS. on palm leaves, and paper, 
principally in Sanscrit, written in the Malayalama 
character, and comprising the Vedas, and other reli- 
gious, philosophical, historical, and miscellaneous 
works of the Hindtis: the whole being the collection 
of the late Mr. C. M. Whish, and presented by his bro- 
ther, Mr. J. C. Whish. 

The Secretary read the following papers :—1. The 
personal narrative of the Taleb Sidi Ibrahim ben 
Mohammed el Messi, of the province of Sts, in- 
cluding some statistical and political notices of that 
extreme south-west country of Morocco ; translated 
from the original Berber MS. into Arabic, and after- 
wards translated into English by W. B. Hodgson, 
Esq., and communicated by him to the Society. Mr. 
Hodgson states, that he is not aware of there being 
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more than three Berber MSS. in existence, of which 
this narrative was one, although the language is spoken 
in North Africa, from the banks of the Nile to the 
Atlantic Ocean.—2. Translation of an inscription on 
an ancient Hinda seal, by the late Sir Charles Wil- 
kins, with observations by Professor Wilson. It was 
stated, that the impression from which this transla- 
tion was made was found some years ago, by Capt. 
J. Colebrooke, in a fortress belonging to Dowlat-Rao 
Scindia, near Burhampoor. Capt. Colebrooke had 
in vain endeavoured to get it translated by Pundits 
in India. The inscription is in Sanscrit, but in a 
style and character which has been obsolete in India 
since the seventh century. It refers to “the fortu- 
nate Great King Hari Varmé,” and his family ; but 
as it mentions no date nor place, it is of more value 
to Indian paleography, than to our knowledge of 
Hinda history. 





HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


July 5.—A paper by Sir G. S. Mackenzie, bart. 
was read, on the management and cultivation of 
Rhubarb. The medals bestowed, and the most me- 
ritorious of the plants and flowers exhibited, were as 
follows :—the large silver medal, to Mr. Rivers, of 
Sawbridgeworth, for a collection of roses; and Bank- 
sian medals to Mr. Hooker, of Brenchley, for roses; 
to Mr. Hogg, of Paddington, for pinks, &c.; to Mr. 
Salter, of Shepherd’s Bush, for English irises; to 
Mr. Young, of Epsom, for Penstemon latifolius ; and 
to Mrs. Marryat, of Wimbledon, for Arbutus pilosa. 
A fine Providence pine-apple, from C. G. Cooke, 
Esq. ; a new orchideous plant from J. Bateman, Esq. ; 
and a large collection of flowers from the Society’s 
Garden, were also on the tables. It was announced 
that the last Exhibition at the garden this season 
would take place on Saturday, July 9; and the new 
article proposed to be added to the Society’s bye- 
laws, was read for the second time, at the special 
general meeting, at the close of the ordinary business. 

Nine gentlemen were elected Fellows of the 
Society. 

July 19.—A communication from T. A. Knight, 
Esq. was read, respecting the merits of different va- 
rieties of the potatoe, formerly raised by him, and 
which have now stood the test of subsequent expe- 
rience, all appearing to maintain their high reputation 
for earliness, excellence, or prolific habits. A very 
liberal offer from the president, was notified, of a 
supply for sowing, to any member of the Society, 
who might desire to receive them. Under the me- 
thod of cultivation adopted by Mr. Knight, the 
present crop of one of the varieties, he is satisfied, 
will not be less than 1000 bushels per statute acre 
(London measure and weight). The plants and 
flowers exhibited, appeared in many instances to have 
suffered from the very variable weather. The picco- 
tees and carnations from Mr. Hogg, of Paddington, 
the Manettia cordata, and Gloxinia alba, from Mr. 
Lane, gardener to J. H. Palmer, Esq.; and the 4/- 
stromeria Neillii, from Mr. Young, of Epsom, were 
very beautiful, and for each a Banksian medal was 
adjudged. The names of the successful competitors 
at the Garden Exhibition on the 9th instant, were an- 
nounced ; and in answer to the numerous inquiries 
respecting the number of tickets issued for these 
meetings, it was stated, that the total number 
amounted to 17,600. 





Entomotocicat Society.—July 4.—The Rey. 
F. W. Hope, F.R.S., President, in the chair.—Count 
Gotthelf Fischer de Waldheim, of Moscow, was 
elected an ordinary foreign member of the Society. 
The President exhibited a specimen of the very rare 
Goliath beetle, from the coast of Guinea, and the 
Secretary made some observations upon an extensive 
series of specimens, represented by anglers as their 
artificial flies, collected by Mr. Ronalds for his work 
entitled ‘ The Fly-fisher’s Entomology.’ The Presi- 
dent also made some observations upon the system 
adopted in North America, whereby two crops of 
silk are produced in a season, as described by Mr. 
Kenrick in his work lately published upon that sub- 
ject in the United States. Various other novelties 
were exhibited, and a memoir was read, containing 
the description of a new genus of exotic bees, by the 
Secretary. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 
This Evening, THE ROSE OF THE ALHAMBRA; 

PET OF THE PETTICOATS. aiaees 
On Monday, THE MARRIED BACHELOR. 





Haymarxet.—A new farce, with the unattractive 
title of ‘Make your Wills,’ has been represented 
here with success. The plot is not new in idea, 
although there is some little novelty in its ap- 
plication—neither is there anything particularly 
striking in the way of character. The dialogue 
has considerable humour, and ever and anon pro- 
jects its points; but it is as coarse, in point of tex- 
ture, as a horse-hair shirt, which scratches while it 
tickles. Perhaps the fairest thing to say about it is, 
that, whether you like it or not, you must laugh. The 
managerial policy of this theatre is too deep for our 
comprehension. The drama, called ‘The Atone- 
ment,’ was highly successful, and was so reported in 
the bills, yet it was suddenly laid aside: the drama 
called ‘The Ransom’ was highly successful also, 
and was also so reported in the bills ; yet, in an in- 
stant, as if it had been a mere bubble, inflated by 
the play-bill puffing until it burst, away goes that, 
too, out of sight. They were both deserving of less 
unceremonious treatment. 





MISCELLANEA 

Literary Criticism and Announcements.—We copy 
the following from The Atlas of Saturday, and hear- 
tily rejoice to see our old ally up and stirring so 
soon as occasion required it :— 

“If only one-half of the mysterious newspaper para- 
graphs by which this work (the Diary of a Désennuyée,) 
has been d and Jed to the world be 
true, we know not the extent of the mischief which that 
reviewer may commit who ventures to speak depreciat- 
ingly of its merits. Our contemporary, the Literary Ga- 
zette, whose information in such matters ought to be au- 
thentic, assures us that the Diary is written by a ‘ great 
duchess.’ Some of the alarming allusions to.the work in 
those journals that are not very particular in making typo- 
graphical distinctions between advertisements and criti- 
cisms, insinuate that the sketches in the Tuileries and St. 
James's are intended for celebrated living individuals ; and 
in other prep yi we learn that the MS. was 
considered to be of so dangerous a character that it was 
about to be committed to the flames! 

“The London public are, no doubt, aware of the full 
value of these announcements: but we ask the conductors 
of the morning and evening papers (there are, we believe, 
one or two h ble excep ) whether they can re- 
concile to their sense of truth and justice a practice that is 
directly intended to entrap country readers, who have no 
means of ascertaining whether the paragraph that excites 
their curiosity is written by the author of the book, the 
publisher, or the editor of the newspaper, and who, being 
ignorant of the machinery of imposition that is brought to 
bear in such matters, are too apt to rely with confidence 
upon the authority of the journal? Before a book is pub- 
lished these absurd speculations about the authorship are 
transmitted to the newspapers, paid for as advertisements, 
and published in the shape of editorial observations; and 
after it is published the delusion is inued in a series of 
the most exag d and ridicul 1 ions of wonder 
and delight. Yet the resources of the art of puffing are so 
ingenious that this description of audacious cheat is but one 
specimen in a multitude. We are surprised that the Morn- 
ing Chronicle should be found amongst the journals that 
contribute to such a system of fraud upon book purchasers. 
A paper that professes to make war upon corruption, and 
to labour for the reform of abuses, exposes itself to serious 
suspicion if it maintain its integrity only where its own in- 
terests are not concerned.” 

Paul and Virginia.—The younger Johannot is 
about to publish an edition of Paul and Virginia in 
French and English, embellished with three hun- 
dred engravings on wood, after his own designs. The 
engravings will, for the most part, be executed in 
England: indeed, the English engravers on wood 
are, at this moment, fully occupied for French pub- 
lishers. 

Hobbema.—A beautiful landscape by this artist 
has lately been sold at Paris by auction, by M. 
Delahaute, for 34,000fr. It was purchased by M. 
Rothschild. 

The Barriére de I’ Etoile is to be opened on the 28th 
of this month; the National Guard and troops of 
Paris are to be present, and great preparations are 
making for the ceremony. 

Organ.—The city of Munich has lately purchased 
a curious organ of marvellous effect. The pipes and 
stops are of a miniature size, yet have all the musical 
effect of a church organ. It is the work of an humble 
artist of Florence, named Michael Paoli; whose 
talent has been revealed by chance, and who, at the 
age of sixteen, made a beautiful clock, after one in- 




















spection of a model. The curate of his village first 
employed him to make an organ, which all Florence 
admired. 

Female Artists in France.—It appears from the 
catalogues of the exhibition of the works of modern 
French painters, in the Louvre, for 1834, 1835, and 
1836, that there are upwards of 200 female pain- 
ters, who regularly exhibit their productions in the 
annual exhibitions of modern art in the Louvre. 

Stockholm.—The agents of the King of Sweden 
have been very active of late, in purchasing in Paris 
and elsewhere objects for a Museum, which he is 
about to establish at Stockholm. 

Arsenic.—M. Schweiger Seidel has invented a 
very simple method of ascertaining the presence of 
arsenic in food, &c. however small the quantity may 
be. He puts a portion of the matter to be tried, and 
double its weight of soda, into a little glass tube ; he 
closes the open extremity of the tube with blotting 
paper, and heats the other end with a taper; the 
arsenic is sublimated in a few moments, and adheres 
to the sides of the tube in the part which is not heated. 

Diving.—A certain Lorenzo Giordano of Fiumara, 
has found the means of remaining for six hours at a 
time in the deepest places at the bottom of the sea, 
with the power of walking at the rate of a mile an 
hour. For his secret he asks the sole right of doing 
this for two years, and the half of what he finds in 
his submarine peregrinations. 


British Museum.—* We cannot conciude this 
brief history of the foundation of the British Museum 
without expressing our surprise and regret, that the 
British public, or rather those by whom the people 
are represented, should be so indifferent to the me- 
mory of Sir Hans Sloane as not even to exhibit a 
memorial of this illustrious man in any part of the 
Museum visited by the public. But suppose it should 
turn out that a bust of Sir Hans Sloane was formerly 
in the possession of the Museum, will it be consi- 
dered crimen lese majestatis to inquire what has 
become of it? Is it placed in the Medal Room, to- 
gether with the busts of Sir Thomas More, Dr. Samuel 
Clarke, and a noble bust of Homer in bronze, of the 
most exquisite Greek sculpture, said to have been 
found near Constantinople? Or has it been consigned 
to the obscurity of some attic? Or has old Tempus 
edax rerum crumbled this frail memorial into its ori- 
ginal dust ? Arise, shade of Sir Hans!. and haunt the 
nightly slumbers of the Curators till ‘the bust’ be 
restored to its ‘pedestal on the staircase,’ where, in 
the year 1784, (see Companion to London and West- 
minster, 1784,) it was still to be seen, but where 
the ‘musk ox’ now presents itself to our gaze," 
Mechanic's Magaxine. 

Classed Catalogues of the Museum Library.—[To the 
Exiitor of the Atheneum.}—Sir,—1 most cordially agree 
with you in your observations on that part of the Report of 
the Committee, which relates to the preparing and print- 
ing of Catalogues of the different collections ; and I cannot 
but express the deepest regret and disappointment, that 
the Committee, in their recommendation to the House, 
should have omitted all mention of those two very important 
desiderata, Classed Catalogues of all the MSS. and printed 
books in the Museum. “ Full and accurate Catalogues’ 
it is true, of all the collections, are directed to be prepared, 
but any one who has read the evidence of the officers on 
this subject, expressing the most determined opposition to 
a Catalogue Raisonné, will justly conclude that the public 
will now have little, if any, chance of being indulged with 
a work of such paramount utility. And when I add, what 
I know to be the fact, that a most respectable bookseller 
has offered to take upon himself the whole risk of print- 
ing and publishing Classed Catalogues of the Books and 
MSS., to be printed in the octavo form, and sold in parts, 
and thus be not only the means of saving SOME THOUSANDS 
to the public, but of conferring a great benefit on the world 
of literature, I hope that the trusteesof the Museum will 
pause before they determine on publishing an Alphabetical 
Catalogue of the printed books, which would, probably, ex- 
tend to 14 or 16 octavo volumes, and the utility of which 
would be small indeed, compared with a scientific Cata- 
logue, to say nothing of the great waste of the public money 
it would occasion. This fact should, I think, be made 
known to the Ch lor of the Exchequer, and the an- 
nual grant should not be allowed to pass, until a distinct 
pledge be given by the trustees, that they will zot print 
the Alphabetical Catalogue, but that they will order the 
Classed Catalogue (in the preparation of which more than 
50002. has already been expended,) to be immediately re- 
sumed and completed, and a Classed Catalogue of the 
MSS. to be prepared, both to be printed in octavo for sale ; 
and the printing and publishing of these Catalogues might 
be effected, I repeat it to the honour of the spirited indivi- 
dual who has made the offer, without any demand on the 
public purse, a circumstance not unworthy the consideration 
of the Government.—I am, Sir, your a. 

MICUS. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


a 
H ANWELL SCHOOLS (formerly Dr. Bonn’s), 
VELL, Middlesex. 
‘The He EMERTON, M.A. of Oxford, Curate of Han- 
well, prepares his Pupils for the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, the East India College, the Public Schools, and the 
various departments of Commercial Life. 

Fees for INSTRUCTION, as at King’s College School, Four 
Guineas and a Half per Quarter. . < 

Boarp and TuTELAGE under Eight Years of Age, Three 
Guineas per Quarter; and One Guinea per Quarter additional 
each succeeding Year. No Day Scholars. | : 

References of high respectability will be given and required. 
Prospectuses may be had of Messrs. Roake & Varty, 31, Strand ; 
and of Mr. Souter, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


ROCHESTER HOUSE ESTABLISHMENT, EALING? 
MIDDLESEX. 


TRS. ROBINSON is anxious to acknowledge 
the kind prusetiy of her Friends, under the melancholy 
circumstance of her recent bereavement, and to offer her most 
sincere and grateful thanks for their patronage during the last 
eighteen years. . . aan P 
ler Daughters willcontinue their usual unremitting attention 
to the improvement of the Pupils, and as Masters will be en- 
gaged to instruct in those branches of education hitherto under 
the superintendence of her lamented Husband, no difference 
will be experienced, through her mournful loss, by those young 
Ladies entrusted to her care. 

Mrs. Robinson therefore trusts, for the benefit of herself and 
daughters, she may rely on a continuance of that distinguished 
and kind patronage with which she has been so long and uni- 
formly honoured. 

Studies will recommence on Monday, the 25th of July. 








NU MISMATICS, 


HE admirers of this sister of Chronology and 
History will be gratified to learn that a highly interesting 
COLLECTION of COINS, MEDALS, and NUMISMATIC MSs. 
has arrived in this Metropolis from Spain, for the purpose of 
SALE, and may be viewed at No. 44, Bloomsbury-square, corner 
of Hart-street, between the hours of | and 4. 

To form an idea of its value, it will suffice to say, that it con- 
sists of above 200 Gold, 4000 Silver, and 4000 Bronze Coins and 
Medals, exclusive of a great number chiefly Spanish, not yet 
classified. In this Collection will be found, independently of 
many rare and eagerly recherché specimens, a unique series of 

- Pheenician Coins of the remotest antiquity, together with nearly 
100 Gothic Gold Coins, discovered in the year 1816 at Tarragona. 
in a brazen vase, at a considerable depth below the surface of 
the earth. These, after an interval of 1200 years, appear in all 
their pristine beauty, with colour as bright and outline as sharp 
as if they had just issued from the Mint. 

The brilliant epocha of Ferdinand and Isabella is also illus- 
trated by a splendid Collection of Arabic and Spanish Gold 
Coins ; nor will the lovers of Italian Ecclesiastical history fail to 
be delighted with a series of Silver Medals struck in honour of 
the different possessors of the Pontifical Tiara, or in commemo- 
ration of some important event in the annals of the Eternal City. 


TO FAMILIES ABOUT TO TRAVEL. 
A YOUNG MAN, respectably connected, who 
has made the Tour of France, Switzerland, and Italy, 
wishes for an Engagement as COMPAGNON DU VOYAGE, 
ecan be highly recommended for talent and obliging disposi- 
tion, and would entirely devote himself to the party with whom 
he may engage; and flatters himself, that the knowledge he has 
of the Continent and the works of Fine Art, would be found of 
great value to any Family going on the Continent for the first 
time. 
Address (post paid) to W. W. at J. Jackson's, Bookseller, Agar- 
street, Strand. 


HE PERUSAL OF NEW BOOKS.—The 
perusal of all NEW PUBLICATIONS may be obtained, 

in Town or Country, immediately they appear, and in any 
quantity, by a moderate Yearly, Half Yearly, or Quarterly Sub- 
scription to the British and Foreign Library, Conduit-street, 
Hanover-square. Subscribers also partake of the advantages 
peculiar to this Establishment, from its connexion with an ex- 
tensive publishing business, chiefly devoted to the productions 
of the most Popular Writers, with which the Library is liberally 
supplied. Families resident in the same neighbourhood may 
unite in a single subscription, and Book Clubs are also supplied 
on_the most advantageous terms. Applications for terms (post 
paid) to Messrs. Saunders & Otley, Conduit-street, Hanover- 
square. 














Sales by Auction. 
SOUTHGATE’S ROOMS. 
VALUABLE BOOKS, 

By Messrs. SOUTHGATE & SON, at their Weekly Sale Rooms, 
22, Fleet-street, on THURSDAY, July 28th, and 2 following 
days; among which are, 

ORANT’S ESSEX, 2 vols.—Green’s Wor- 
cester, 2 vols.—Hollinshed’s Chronicle, 4 vols.—Brand's 

Newcastle, 2 vols.—Nicholson’s Encycl lia, 6 vols. rpe’ 

Prose Writers, 25 vols.—Scott’s Novels, 41 vols.—Milner's Church 

History, 4 vols.—Valpy’s Hume and Smollett, 20 vols.—Crabbe's 

Poems 8 vols._-BOORS IN QUIRES, &c. 

May be viewed, and Catalogues (price 1s.) had at the Rooms. 








On TUESDAY, August 2, 
DUGDALE’S MONASTICON—ST. PAUL'S— 
LOGDE'’S PORTRAITS; 
Consisting of 
The whole of the Copies of the above great National 
Works, which remain in the hands of the Proprietors, in conse- 
uence ofdeath or other circumstances occurring to Subscribers, 
through a period of more than twenty years, during which they 
have been in a course of publication, and which will now be 
sold without any reserve, in consequence of the early Dissolu- 
tion of the Partnership of the Publishers. DUGDALE’S MO- 
NASTICON ANGLICANUM, 8 volumes, include Two Hundred 
and Fifty large folio Copperplates, exclusive of pamereus Vicog- 


cuts. DUGDALE’S ANTIQUITIES OF ST. PAUL'S CATHE- 
DRAL, 1 vol. folio, contains Sixty-nine Plates, including all the 
Monuments i ’s Cathedral; and LODGE’S - 


in St. Paul’s Cz 
TRAITS OF ILLUSTRICUS PERSONS, 4 volumes folio (the 
Coppers of which are all destroyed), contain Two Hundred and 
Forty Plates of the highest style of execution, and forming the 
Original Edition of this splendid Work. 
Catalogues are nearly ready. 

*,* Money advanced upon Duplicate Portions of Booksellers’ 
Stock, upon Libraries, and Literary Property in general.—All 
Accounts promptly settled. 


ROMOTER LIFE ASSURANCE and 
ANNUITY COMPANY, 9, Chatham-place, Blackfriars, 


ndon. DIRECTORS. 

Wm. Goodenough Hayter, Esq. | Robert Palk, my 

Charles Johnston, Esq. William Unwin Sims, Esq. 
John Towgood Kemble, Esq. | Samuel Smith, Esq. 

es a G. Shaw Lefevre, Esq. | Le Marchant Thomas, Esq. 


TRUSTEES. 
John Deacon Reig tote S. Shaw Lefevre, Esq. F.R.S., 
William Unwin Sims, Esq. 

The Premiums of this Office have been computed to afford the 
public the advantages of Life Assurance upon low and secure terms. 

Officers in the Army and Navy when in active service, Persons 
afflicted, or who are going to reside in tropical or other hazardous 
climates, are assured at adequate rates. _ 

Assurers may contract to pay their Premiums in any way most 
suitable to their circumstances or convenience. 

Every facility is oe for the completion of Assurances. 

Prospectuses and all requisite information may be obtained 
at the Office. M. SAWARD, Secretary. 


LOBE INSURANCE, 


Pau MAtt and CornuILL, Lonpon. 
Established 1803. 
Si FIRE, LIVES, and ANNUITIES. . 

Capital ONE MILLion STERLING, the whole paid up and in- 
vested ; esehy affording to the Assured an immediate avail- 
able Fund for the payment of the most extensive Losses, with- 
out wating of Partnership. 

DWARD GoLpsmM1p, Esq. Chairman. 
Henry Row es, Esq. Deputy Chairman. 

Rates and Conditions of Fire and Life Insurance, &c., may be 
obtained at the Offices in London, and of the Company's Agents 
in the Country. 

Farming Stock Insured generall 

JOHN é 


London, 17th June, 1836. 


HE MINERVA LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 
PANY, for the ASSURANCE of LIVES and SURVIVOR- 
SHIPS, and for the PURCHASE and SALE of REVERSIONS 
and ANNUITIES, 
Capital 1,000,000, in 50,000 haces, of 20/. each.—Deposit 2/. per 





on the Farm. 
HARLES DENHAM, Sec. 





TRU 
Matthew Wood, Esq. Ald. M.P. 


STEE 
Thomas Hallifax, Jun. Esq. | 


‘Archibald Hastie, Esq. M.P. 
Claude Edward Scott, Esq. 


DIRECTORS. 
oe Francis Mills, Esq. Chairman. 
William Venables, Esq. Alderman, Deputy Chairman. 


. C. Bowles, Esq. Isaac Lawrence, 
Thomas Brook, Esq. Edwin Leaf, Esq. 
Wm. (ripgindale Ssq. Wm. Lyall, Esq. 
Wm. ‘hristy, Esq. Thomas Morgan, Esq. 


M. 
enry T. Danvers, Ksq. 
James Gillespie Gordon, Esq. 
John Harvey, Esq. 

Thomas Heath, . 

Wm. Hunter, Esq. 


Thomas Robinson, Esq. 
John Stewart, Esq. 
James Walkinshaw, Esq. 
G. B. Whittaker, Esq. 
J.J. Zornlin, Jun. Esq. 


ACTUARY. 
John Tulloch, Esq. 
SOLICITORS. 
Messrs. Bowden, Walters, and Reeve. 


_. BANKERS. 
Messrs. Glyn, Halifax & Co. ; Sir Claude Scott & Co. 
The ccs upon which this Company is founded, have 
been adopted after mature consideration, and to the assured it 
offers the combined advantages of two of the most successful 
establishments of its kind that have been formed of late years— 
moderate rates of premium, and a large proportion of profits. 

To the Proprietors this Company offers a secure and profit- 
able investment, it being the intention at the expiration of 
every five years, in addition to interest on the paid-up capital, 
to apportion to them one-fifth of such profits as may then be 
ascertained to have accrued. 

A General Statement of the Affairs of the Company will be 
submitted every five years, and of the profits ascertained to 
have accrued, after payment of interest, and the necessary 
expenses, four-fifths will be apportioned among the assured for 
the whole term of life, of one or more years standing. This 
large proportion of profits among the assured will render its 
advantages nearly equal tothose of a Mutual Assurance Society, 
without any of the liabilities attached to such Associations. 

Applications for Shares, to be made by letter,addressed to the 
Directors, at their Temporary Oilice in King William-street, 
Mansion-house ; at Sir Claude Scott & Co. Bankers, No. 1, 
Cavendish-square ; or the Solicitors, 66, Aldermanbury, where 
Prospectuses can be obtained. 


TLAS ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Established 1908. 
PRESIDENT, 
Sir Christopher Baynes, Bart. 
DIRECTORS, 

Sir Thomas Turton, Bess.. Chaiemen. 
. D. Hume, 9 t; . 
The Hon. Sir Courtenay Boyle. Emanuel Pacifico, M.D. 

John Carrick, Esq. WwW Esq: 

we Oliver Hanson, Esq. ; 2 Pulley, Esq. 

ilham La t. ° ch, . 
—— Nocatee Eon” ohn Peter Rasch, Esq 








LIFE DEPARTMENT.—Persons assured for the whoie term 
of Life in Great Britain or Ireland respectively, will have an 
ADDITION made to their Policies every seventh year, or an 
equivalent REDUCTION will be made in the future payments of 
Premium, at the option of the Assured. = 
The following Table shows the total Additions made to Life 

Policies for 1000/. effected in London, or through an Agent in 

frees, Beltein, which had been in force for the 14 Years end- 















































Age at Total Amount gyre ow ny ngs 
c Premium paid in aad bl 
ment. the 14 years. poeeees Saye the 
: Party’s death. 
| 
30 £373 «| 18 | 4 | £244 
40 475 8 4d 278 
| 50 634 13 4) 340 
| 60 ‘ 891 6 8 449 
| 


| _Thenext Valuation will be made at Christmas 1837, and Policies 

| effected before that date will participate in proportion to the 
time they may then have been in force. 

| _ FIRE DEPARTMENT.—In addition to the benefit of the late 

| Reduction in the Rates of Premiums, this Company oflers to 

| Assurers the ad llowance for the loss of Rent of 


age of an a n 
Butidings rendered untenantable by Fire. 

The be had at the Office 

e Country, who are 


‘ompany’s Rates and Proposals ~y ! 
arance of Lives proposed for 


} 

| 

in London, or of any of the Agents in t 
authorized to report on the 

DESBOROUGH, Secretary. 

92,Cheapside, London, 2ist June, 1836. , 
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MEETING OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION AT BRISTOL 


ROYAL GLOUCESTER HOTEL, 
CLIFTON HOT-WELLS., 


JAMES IVATTS deems it necessary respectfully 
¥ toinform the Nobility and Gentry who propose to honour 
him with their patronage during the ensuing. Meeting of the 
Association, that he has made arrangements, in every depart- 
ment of his establishment, to meet the increased demands of 
his patrons at Gis netied, and render their visit free from the 
annoyances gene i, di an blage in 
a provincial city as that anticipated on the present occasion. 

‘he spacious oom, 82 feet by 32, will be fitted up for the 
reception of Dinner Parties, Dejeuners a la Fourchette, &c. in ad- 
dition to the existing accommodations. 

His selection of Wines, Liqueurs, and Comestibles he confident! 
| ~ will ensure him a continuance of those favours, for whic. 
he begs to offer his grateful acknowledgements. 











On Wednesday, July 27th, will be published, price 4s. 
HE BRITISH and FOREIGN REVIEW; 

Or, EUROPEAN QUARTERLY JOURNAL, No. V. 

mee CONTENTS :— 
I. The Political, Social, and Commercial State of Belgium. 
Il. Freydank’s Poems—The Empire and the Church in the 
Middle Ages. 
III. The Polish War of Independence, 1830-31. 
IV. Memoirs of Sir William Temple. 
V. The Spanish Revolution. 
I. Mrs. Callcott’s Essays on the History of Painting. 
I, State and Prospects of Parties in France. 
I. Ecclesiastical Reform. 
- Karamzin’s History of Russia. 
Janes Ridgeay & Sons, Piccadilly ; Gal Paris; Ash 
ames Ridgway & Sons, Piccadilly ; Galignani, Paris; er, 

Berlin, and St. Petersburgh, &c. ce . P , 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 128, 
will be published on Thursday, the 28th. 


CONTENTS :— 
I. Capt. Back’s Expedition to the Arctic Regions. 
Il. Greek Pastoral Poets—Chapman's Transtation. 

III. Recent Lives of Cowper—Southey and Grimshawe. 

- Foreign Slave Trade—New Treaty with Spain. 

V. Lieut. mrt’ Expedition from Lima to Para. 

I. Joint Stock Banks and Companies. 

I. Menzel on German Literature. 

Ill. The War in Spain. 

1X. The New Poor Law. . s* c 

X, Marquess of Wellesley's Indian Administration. 
London: Longman & Co. Edinburgh: A. & C. Black. 


On Thursday, the 28th instant, will be Thw price 6s. 
HE DUBLIN RE No. II. 
A Quarterly Journal of Falision Politics, Literature, 
Science, and Art. Edited by DANIEL O'CONNELL, Esq. M.P.; 
Reverend N. WISEMAN, D.D., President of the E 
»ilege, and Professor in the University, of Rome ; and 
CHAEL J. QUIN, Esq. Author of ‘A Steam Voyage down 
the Danube,’ ‘ A Visit to Spain,’ &c. 











“ . 





CONTENTS. 
I, State and Prospects of Ireland. 
II. Rebecca Reed's Six Months in a Convent. 
II. Wraxall’s Posthumous Memoirs. 
Versions of pture. 
ecent Poetry: Mrs. L. Cony gh Lady E Li 
S$. Wortley—Miss Bowles—Trench—Talfourd. 
I. Philosophy of Art. 
I. Religion in Italy. 
1. Justice in and for Ireland. 
The Protestant Association. 
Rescaties of lay le. Pp. ¢ ny, 1 R P 
. Conversion of the v. P. Conne ate Rector o 
"Natchez, to the Catholic Faith. -” 
Miscellaneous Intelligence. 
London: W. Spooner, 377, Strand. Dublin: W. F. Wakeman, 
9, D'Olier-street. 





MxnE 





This day is published, price 3s. 6d. with Engravings, 
N DEFORMITIES of the CHEST. 
By WILLIAM COULSON, Consulting Surgeon to the 
London 7ing-in-Hospital late Surgeon to the General Dis- 
penearys Fellow of the Royal Medico-Chirurgical Society ; 
Member of the Hunterian Society ; and Corresponding Member 
of the Medico-Chirurgical Society of Berlin. 
Also, (nearly ready,) by the same Author, a 2nd edition of 
A Treatise on Disease of the Hip-Joint. 
London: Thomas Hurst, 65, St. Paul's Church-yard. 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION 
By distinguished Authors, 
Just published by 
RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
(PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HIS MAJESTY.) 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. with 15 characteristic Illustrations, 
THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 
jae 





U 
JEFFERSON WHITLAW; 
Or, SCENES on the MISSISSIPPI. 
By FRANCES TROLLOPE, 
Author of ‘ Domestic Manners of the Americans,’ &c. 


BERKELEY CASTLE, 
An HISTORICAL ROMANCE, 
By the Hon. GRANTLEY BERKELEY, M.P. 3 vols. 


3. 

In 3 vols. post 8vo. with Nine Characteristic Illustrations 

RATTLIN T EFER. ’ 
Edited by Capt. MARRYAT, R.N. C.B. 

Author of * Peter Simple,’ &c. 


4. 
woop LEIGHTON; 
Or, a YEAR in the COUNTRY, 
By MARY HOWITT, 
One of the Authors of ‘ ‘The Bock of the Seasons.’ 3 vols. 


THE DE V T E D. 
By Lady CHARLOTTE BURY, 
Authoress of * Flirtation,’ &c. 3 vols. 


Second Edition, revised and corrected. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 
=f N BRAC E; 


, 
E LAST OF NELSON'S AGAMEMNONS. 
= By Captain CHAMIER, R.N. 

Author of ‘ The Life of a Sailor,’ &c. 3vols. (Just ready.) 
Complete in 1 vol. neatly bound, and embellished with Two 
En sring, rice 6s. 

MR. JAMES’S © DARNLEY 

GOLD: 


Or, THE FIELD OF THE CLOTH OF 
Forming the New Volume of 
THE STANDARD NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 
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SECRET STATE PAPERS. 
H E PORTFOLIO; 


A Collection of Secret State Papers, Documents, and Cor- | 
re spondence, Historical, Diplomatic, and Commercial. 
a published this day, contains, among other papers 
of gutracrdinary : interest, a Secret Despatch from Count Nessel- 
to the Grand Duke Constantine, and the Treaty of Unkiar 
Bkelessi | oy Observations upon it ; the Conclusion of the Nar- 
rative of th fairs of Greece, which has excited such a strong 
sensation ; oa Important t Communications relative to the 
tapiences new ee ge that unfortunate Countr 
London: berl,jun., 4, Leicester-street, Leicester-square ; 
Gamming, able Bell & “Bradfute, Edinburgh; and sold by all 
Boo sell lers. 


Just published, 8vo. sewed, price 1s. 
OMGEOPATHY ond AAOPATHY ; or, 
Large, Small, and Atomic Doses ? 
By DA AVID | U SWINS, M.D. 
Henry Renshaw, Medical Bookseller and Publisher, 356, Strand. 


This day is published, in post 8vo. - 88. 6d. boi 

HE OAKLEIGH SHOOTING “CODE; 
containing 220 Chapters of Information relative to shooting 
Grouse, Black-Game, Partridges, Pheasants, W: 7 - em 

and Hares. With numerous explan meres and other Notes 
By THOMAS OAKLEIG Esq 
Edited by the Author of * Nights at Oakleigh Old Manor-Hall.’ 
James Ridgway & Sons, 169, Piccadilly ; and all Booksellers. 











Just published, in 1 vol. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. bi 
SSAYS on the PRINCIPLES “of ‘CHA- 
RITABLE INSTITUTIONS ; being an Attempt to ascer- 
tain what are the Plans best adapted to unopore the Physical 
and Moral Condition of the Lower Orders in England. 
ondon : Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, & Longman. 


| 


Complete in 1 vol. small 8vo. price 9s. cloth, 
T T FR U 


T U T T I; 
,% ee ee 


Of the Author of ‘The Tour of a German Prince.’ 
Translated from the German, Mh EpMUND SPENCER 
Embellished with a —, of Castle — the Seat of Prince 
Puc uskau, in atia. 
Sold by Simpkin, Marshall, & to. ae -hall-court. 





Dis- | Just published, price 3s. cloth, the 12th edition, much enlarged 


and improved, o 
HE REV. R. BLAND’S ELEMENTS of 
LATIN HEKAMETESS rr PENTAMETERS. 
London : Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. Stationers’-hall-court. 
whom 1 may 


A Key to the above, 5s. ‘boards. 


so, 

Syntactical Examination ; or, Questions and 
Examples adapted to the Syntax of the Latin Grammar. 2nd 
edition, 2s. bound. 

BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS. 
[HE LATIN READER. The 2nd English 
dition, from the 5th German Edition. By FREDERIC 
JACOBS, ysbene of Ancient Literature at Gotha. 3s. bound. 

The Latin Reader 5 Second Part. The 4th Eng- 
lish Edition, from. th ath German Edition. By Professor 
yg With aS Notes, by T. W. C. Edwards, M.A. 


‘These ¥ works of Professor Jacobs abound both with instruc- 
tion and entertainment, and are full of interest. 
Latin Versification Simplified. ak John Carey, 


L.L.D. 2nd edit. 2s, bd. The KEY, 2s. 
“* Latin Versification Simplified,’ by J. .. L.L.D., is well 








This day is published, price 4s. cloth, 
a E @ *¥ PSB Et SE. 8: 
heir Origin, Continuance, and Destination, as gigesty 
foretold ; in the F Bpecies o vid Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel. 
UEL ROBERTS. 
heated? aaa Rees, aoe & Co. 


Just published, in 1 vol. post 8vo. with a Map, price 9s. cloth, 


ettered, 
eee RAMBLER in MEXICO. mopcccxxx1v. 
By CHARLES JOSEPH LATROBE, 
Author of * The Alpenstock,’ &c 
Also, lately — by the same Author, i in 2 vols. post 8vo. 
rice 16s. cloth, lettered, 
The Rambler in "America. MDccCXxXI1.-MDCCCXXXII1. 
“The book of the season, as far as America is concerned, is 
unquestionably that of Mr. Latrobe.""— Quarterly Review. 
n one vol. 8vo. price 12s. cloth, 
The Pedestrian : a Summer’s Ramble in the Tyrol, 
and some of the adjacent Provinces. mMpcccxxx. 
Published by R.B. Seeley & W. Burnside ; andsold by L.& G. 
Seeley, Fleet-street. 








Just published, price only 2s. 
HE POCKET GUIDE > the PIC- 
URESQUE SCENERY of SCOTLAND; embracing the 
sublime Ot Perthshire, the splendid of Inverness-shire, and the 
beautiful of Dumbartonshire, including the Falls of the Clyde, 
and many other romantic scenes. 
lso, 2nd edition, price 2s. 6d. - 
The Scottish Tourist’s Steam-Boat Pocket Guide. 
Embellished with Plates, and illustrated with Maps of the 
Western Coast, including the Hebride Islands. 
This volume, when acc companied by the above Guide, will be 
a — | to lead a stranger to all that is worthy of being seen in 
cotl 
W. R. M‘Phun, Glasgow ; N. H. Cotes, 139, Cheapside, London. 
DEDICATED TO THE RIGHT HON. SIR R. PEEL, BART. 
Immediately ie appear. in 1 vol. post 8vo. NNYME bound, 
IE LETTERS of ‘RU DEY 
“Neither for shame nor fear this mask he wore, 
‘That, like a visor in the battle-field, 
But shrouds a manly and a daring brow.” 
London: John Macrone, St. James’s-square. 








Second Edition, price 3s, 
ONVERSATIONS on the TEETH, by 
Henry Haywarp.—The intention of the Author has 
been to describe, in a popular manner, fqevoctaly | = 4 


for soon rendering the youne 1 Lotta a proficient i in 
= rules of oer .”’—Gentleman’s M 
on: Simpkin, Mars wall, é & Co. 





BONNYCASTLE’S ARITHMETIC.—l15TH EDITION. 
Price 3s. 6d. bound, 
HE SCHOLAR’S GUIDEto ARITHMETIC; 


or,a Complete Exercise Book, for the Use of Schools ; 
with Notes, containing the reason of every rule, deduced from 
the most simple and evident principles; together with some of 
the properties of numbers, and such other particulars as are cal- 
culated to elucidate the more abstruse and interesting parts of 
the Science. T: ne bi ab edican, Paty cplarsee and improved. 

Professor of aes in the Royal ‘Military Academy, 

00) wic 
0, by the same “Author, 

A Key to the a above, 4s. 6d. bd.—An Introduction 
to Algebra, 16th edit. 4s. bd.—Key to ditto, 4s. 6d.—An Intro- 
duction to Mensuration, 16th edit. 4s. 6d. ba. —Key to ditto, 4s. 
bd.—Treatise on ebra, 2nd edit. 2 wath 8vo. 25s. bds. 

London : printed for Longman & Co. 5 Cadell § J. Richard- 
son; Baldwin & Co. ; .< G. & F. Tivington J. Duncan ; Whit- 
taker & Co.; Hamilton & Co. res Souter; Houlston & Son ; 3 
Holdsworth’ & Ball; ana _Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.; and for 
Stirling & Kenney, rgh. 


BOOKS FOR og go 
In 12mo. 5th edition, 2s. 6d. 1 
N INTRODUCTION to LATIN CON- 
STRUING ; or, Easy and Progressive Lessons for Read- 
ing, to be used b ‘the Pupt as soon as the First Declension has 
been committed to Memory: adapted to the most_ Popular 
Grammars, but more particularly to that woods in fe te at 
Eton. By the Rev. J. BOSW ORTH F.R.L.S. 
. Also, by the same ee 

1, Latin Construing; or, Easy and Progressive 
Lessons from Classical Authors, with Rules for Translating 
Latin into En Eagish designed to teach the Analysis of Simple 
and Com Sentences, and the method of Construing Phe- 
drus and N , as well as the rey yee ee the help 
of an Decl Translation. 4th 

2. The Eton Greek fet as oo at the Col- 
lege of Eton; with the quantity of the Doubtful Penultimate 
Vowels, on which the Pronunciation depends, both i in Latin and 
Greek. and numerous Explanatory Notes in English, inco: va 

ng the most im agsant Improvements of the Port Royal. 
Matthice, Jones, yy, and meets, With the aan 
and well-esta! Mished. rox ow For the Use of Schools and 
Private Learners. 3rd ed: oth. 

London: Simpkin, ‘Marshall, & Co. 








the means which ought, and those which ought not, howe 
much i an use, to be adopted for the preservation of the Teeth. 

‘o be had of the Author, 18, Edward’s-street, Portman-square; 
and of Messrs. Bowdery and. Kirby, 190, Oxford-street. 


Dedicated by permission to the Rev. J. R. Major, 4 A.M., Head 
Master of King’s College School, price 
OPULAR GEOGRAPHY ; y mo hal as a 
Companion to Thomas's Librar: "and Imperial School 
Atlasses. and for the use of Schools and Families. ROW- 
LAND BOND, Lecturer at the London Institution. 

“A book that well bears out its title; which can hardl 
said of any other elementary treatise on this useful branc " 
knowledge."’—Spretator. 

“ This book is remarkable not only, for the quantity but the 
quality of the information it contains.” — Atk 

“ Mr. Bond has treated gec ography as it deserves to be treated, 
even in an elementary work, as a science. The style of the 
language also is ofa very rrsuperior description." — Moses nolitan Mag. 

London : Joseph Thomas, 1, Finch-lane, Cornhill ; ; sold by 
Simpkin & Marshall, and all Booksellers. 


Lately published, 18mo. 4s. roan lettered, 
HE NEW SPEAKER; or, Selections from 
the most, esteemed Authors, in Prose and Verse. 3rd edit. 

By ESTHER HEWLETT (now Cop.ey). 
*,* In this Cdition many valuable pieces have been substi- 
tuted a those of inferior merit, and a table of contents has 

een a 
London: “Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. Stationers’-hall-court. 











Just published, 5th edition, post 8vo. price 7. 
‘THe SPEAKING FRENCH GRAMMAR, 
in Sixty Lessons; with Colloquial Essays, particularly 
calculated to ‘render THE SPEAKING OF FRENCH easy to Eng- 
lish Person 
yd. ¥. DOUVILLE, A.M.., Professor of the French Language, 

, Rue ‘Neuve de Mont Thabor, Paris. 
This mm yo 4 concluded with a comprehensive Vocabulary, 
a Collection of Familiar Phrases, Men pre Models of Notes, and 
two Tables of the respective Value of the French and English 
Coins, will be found the best companion which a tourist can 
possibly have. 

London: Sorkio, Marshall, & Co. Stationers’-hall-court. 


Paris: A. & W.G ment & Co. ; one the Author. 
Of whom may be 
The Key and the iectnciy Book. 








SUPERIOR SCHOOL ATLASES. 

In royal 8vo. beautifully engraved by Russell, with coloured 
outlines, being a Companion to_his Modern “Atlas, price 12s, 
handsomely half-bound, or uncoloured, | 

N ATLAS of ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 
With a Consulting Index, composed from the latest and 
best Authorities, including also the modern names of places 
now aut with the Fa nog marked of all words for which 
me is aut torte, contain 
7%. MAPS, inne and oly engraved. 
By J. C. RUSSELL, Geographer. 
By the Sam 
A new edition, corrected to the sanaunea| time, in royal 8vo. price 


CHATEAUBRIAND’S NEW. WORK. 
This day is ise in 2 vols. 8vo. \24s. 
SKETCHES 0 
NGLISH LITERATURE, 
h Considerations ont 
SPIRIT¥of on TIMES, § and PREVOLUTIONS, 
By the VISCOUN DEC chit BRIAND. 
Henry Colburn, ty Great M we lf 
Sold by all TP ay 


E''E blished, the 10th edition, 2s. 6d. bow 
ETON LATIN GRAMMAR, with the 
_ oft many useful Notes and Observations ; and 
also of the accents and quantity; together with an entirely new 
Version of all the late Balen an ieee’ S. 
y DWARDS, M.A. 

The Accidence, wy the Stress an@ Quantities 

correctly marked, 2nd edition, may be had separately, 1s. bound. 

This Grammar is accented throughout. e notes are entirely 

original, ay copious, and most lucid; the construing is altogether 

new, and not only more literal, but clearer and more intelligible, than 
in any coer edition of the Eton Grammar. 
By the same Author, 

1. Latin Delectus; or, First Lessons in Con- 
struing, adapted throughs out to the Rules of Syntax of the Fton 

tin Grammar, Rule by Rate, with a Directrix, a Clavis Ver- 
borum, and Clavis of Proper Names. 5th edit. 2s. 6d. bd. 

A Key to ditto, 4s. bds. 

In this work all the accents and quantities are marked, precisely 
as in Edwards's Eton Latin Grammar. 

2. Sententiz Select; or, Select Latin Sentences 
for ressive Lessons in Latin Construing ; being a Sequel pe 
Edwards's Latin Delectus, and a convenient Class-. i for th 
middle Forms of Schools. 2s. 6d. bound. 

A Key to ditto, 4s. bds. 

In this work the quantity of the penult of every word of more 
than two syllables is marked throu _— without exception, to 
late the yoomsnciaiien ; but the quantity of the other syl- 
lables, and the accen/s of the words, are not marke: 
London: printed for Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. Stationers’- 
hall-court. 
GUY’S ELEMENTS OF UNIVERSAL HISTORY, 
For Grammar Schools and Families. 
Lately published, ‘neatly printed in a 12mo. vol. ‘of upwards of 
pages, price only 3s. 6d. handsome oe HIS! nal ettered, 
Py LEM ENTS "of ANCIENT HISTORY, in- 
cluding Greece, Egypt, Persia, Carthage, Rome, the Phi- 
listines, gga Jews uate Hi an, &e. 








rmerly of the je Hoyal Military Colleg 
Author of Schoo! Ge phy. ‘locket Cye opedian ‘School Ques- 
tion Book, British Spelling k, &e. &e. 

The Work is divided into Chapters, and subdivided inte Sec- 
tions, hovieg he paragraphs in each section numbered, to cone 
res md with a copious = of QUESTIONS for EXAMINA 
TION at the end of the vol ae also numbered. 

he same, 

Guy’s Elements of Modern History, including 
France, Germany, Spain, Portugal, Poland, Russia, Prussia, 
Sweden, Denmark, Italy, America, &c. divided into Chapters 
and Sections on the Plan of the Ancient History, also with the 
Questions for Examination at the end. 12mo. price only 3s. 6d. 
bound and lettered. 5 

Guy’s Elements of British ren i containing 
England, Scotland, Wales, and Ireland; wit Questions for 
Examination at the end; and the Work also divided into Chap- 
ters and Sections, with the paragraphs numbered. 12mo. price 
only 3 3s. 6d. bound and lettered. 

* These Elements, it is hoped, will supply a valuable desi- 
guithas for Grammar Schools and Academie: he object has 
been to concentrate a sufficient portion of es History in 
three moderate school volumes, t the whole being an Abridgment 
upon an ample scale: everything therein contained is founded 
upon magnemiepable authority, having been taken from none but 
works 0: seaneenee reputation. Each volume can be purchased 
separately. 

ndon : Baldwin & Cradock, Paternoster-row. 
Lately published, the Fourth Edition of 
Rh 's School Question Book on History, Biogra- 
y, Geography, Astronomy, &c. with a Chart of Epochs, and 
m ‘ Lecting Events of Ancient History. Price 4s. 6d. bound in 
green and — 

Also, New Editions of all Mr. Guy’s Popular 

School-books. 





Tue Tuirp Epition oF 
SCHREVELIUS’ GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON. 
Just published pd Paldvie be Cope. pa aaaeaiiandaiy 

alpy, L 
CHRE 2VELIUS' ‘GREEK “and ENGLISH 
LEXICON. With many new words added, for the use of 
Schools ; to which is added, a copious English and Greek Lexi- 
c oe» intended to assist the learner in Greek Composition. The 
Edition, improved and enl. 
Baited by the Rev. J. R. MAJO RMA. . of Trinity Collore, Cam- 
bridge, and as -y ye of King’ 3 ‘Sollene School, London. 
e vol. 8vo. ards. 

*,* The Translation of Schrevelius’ Lexicon having proved 
successful i in facilitating the labours of the young student, con- 
siderable pains have been taken with the present Edition to ex- 
tend its usefulness, and to otain for it a higher character of 





12s. half-bound, with coloured outlines ; the same 
price 10s. half-houn 
Russell’s General Atlas of Modern Geography, 


2 r Pwenty-five Maps, composed from the latest and best autho- 


“7 = To this edition has been added, an Index of the Names of 
all the Countries, States, Districts, Towns, Tribes, Bays, Ca es, 
Gu Ihe Islands, Lakes, Mountains, Rivers, &c. to be foun 
each Map, with the Latitude and Longitude, and a direction to 
the Map on which each particular Name is to be found. Also, 

Russell’s Atlas of Ancient and Modern Geography 
together, in poral ae 4to. we Consulting Indexes. Price WM. 4s. 
handsomely h 

London: printed ay Baldwin & Cradock, Paternoster-row. 

Jhere may be had, a new edition o 

Ostell’s General Atlas, in royal 4to. with all the 
Plates re-engraved on an enlarged scale, and a Consulting In- 
dex, containing references to every lace laid down in the Maps, 
with the Latitude and Longitude. Coloured outlines, price Iss. 
half-bound, or 21s. full coloured. 

*,* The same Work on Imperial Drawing-paper, 
finely printed and bonutifalty coloured, oe pe use of the Li- 

rary, price 1. lls. 6d. handsomely half- 


‘The Bible Atlas, or Sacred Geography. In a Series 


eo Scriptural Maps, finely engraved and coloured, with acopious | 


New edition, large 8vo. price 12s. hal f-bound, or un- 
coloured, 94 


aa ‘Thirteenth Edition, price 3s. bound, of | 


Guy's 3 School Geography, to which these Atlases are adapted, is | 


just published. 





ss and accuracy. this view the entire work has 
been revised, errors have been cappnend, and redundancies cur- 
tailed. Much matter has been added in illustration of wo’ 
already introduced, and new words have been supplied to that 
extent that tyros, it is hoped, will meet with few deticiencies in 
the Lexicon to embarrass them in their reading, and the more 
advanced may consult it with advantage. For these i improve- 
ments the new edition of Stephens’ Greek Thesaurus, Damm’s 
Lexicon Homericum, the Lexicon Xenophonteum, the Lexicons 
of Schleusner and Parkhurst to the New Testament, Dr. Brasse’s 
very useful Greek Gradus and Lexicon, the last American Edi- 
tion of Schrevelius, the Editor's interleaved copy of Hederic. 
and many subsidia of less iapertanee, have been examined an 
rendered available. Care has en taken to compare the 
work with several publications of recognised utility for the pur- 

ses of classical education, and to supply the words and inter- 
preon that were found necessary. 

A Dictionary of Latin Phrases. By W. Robert- 

son, A.M. of Cambridge. New edition, royal 12mo. 15s. bd. 

Analecta Latina Majora ; rye ma the Plan of 
Dalzell’s Analecta Greca. 8vo. 10s. 6d. bi 

ane iat getios of Greece. By. Tin Robinson, 

ap and Designs from the Antique. Second edit. 
oe enlarged. Ina thick vol. 8vo. 17s. boards. 

Cards of Euclid, containing the Enunciations and 
Figures belonging to the Propositions in the first Six and 
Eleventh Books of Euclid’: s Elements, which are usually read in 
| the Universities. Prepared for the use of Students in Geometry 
at the Universities and Schools. By the a. J. Brasse, late 
Feithe of Trinity College, Camb ides. 5s. 6d. in a case. 


Same, in a small volume, sewed, price 4s, 6d, 
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THE ATHENAUM. 





‘NOUTER’S SCHOOL LIBRARY REMOVED 
from St. Paul's Cearchyard, to 131, FLEET-STREET, 
Where may be had, 

1. Introduction a i “Langue Usuelle et aux Ele- 

Frangaise ; or, Early Introduction to 

png hf Piya of French Conversation, and to the 

Elements of French Grammar; with appropriate, easy, and 
a Exercises. ice 2s. 

. French Exercises (Familiar and Conversational) 
for ce and Viva-voce Practice; containing Tables an 
Rules on the Syntax and. Grammar, besides Vocabularies and 
Dialogues on common topics of conversation. 260 pp. 3s. 6d. 

3. A Key to Ditto. 
4, Choix en Prose et en Vers, avec la Phraséologie 
Comparée et Expliquée. 3rd edition, 560 pages, 7s. 6d. bd. 
5. Phraséologie Comparée, sold separate. 3s. bd. 
6. Dictionnaire des Verbes Frangais, showing the 
case and mood wich oP ther Te require after them. 2nd edition, 400 
es. %. bds. er, French Master of Eton School, 
ed Hi. H. Prince Gecege ‘of Cambridge. 
gH bent and ‘ Exercises’ have been by command of the 
Authorities, adopted at the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, 
for the use of the gentlemen Cadets. 


NEW SCHOOL BOOKS. 
Small 8vo. price 9s. 6d. cloth, lettered, 
| or MATHEMATICS; being the First 
Elements of Arithmetic, Algebra, ond Geometry, in their 


lati ses. 
Felations anouse®- By ROBERT MUDIE. 





al 18mo, price 3s. cloth lettered, 


In ro 
ASTRONOMY ms the Use of Schools ond Private Families. 
—— z MUDIE 
In small 8vo. price a 6d. cloth, lettered, 
THE EARTH: its PHYSICAL CONDITION, and 


MOST REMARKABLE PHENOMENA. 
By W. MULLINGER HIGGINS, F.G.S. 

“ A guide to some of the most important branches of experi- 
mental! Philosophy, i in a brief space all that has yet 
been gic discovered respecting the physical constitution of our 
glo m. 


Iv. 
lain, and 7. 1 
POPULAR BOTANY | expl Song of the Structure 
By JAMES ~~ ‘Le 


pre nace price 1 
THE GRAMM TICAL SPELLING BOOK. 
teas , By CHARLES WALL. 
Cc of Words from One to Seven Syllables 
inclusively, 2 arran, eae in ‘their grammatical order, and accented 
and divided into syllables in accordance with the natural method 
of ronunciation. 
ondon : Orr & Smith, Poternester-tow 5 ot & R. Chambers, 
Edinburgh ; and W. Curry, Jun. & Co. Dublin 


MANGNALL’S QUESTIONS, 
WITH THE AUTHOR'S LAST ADDITIONS. 
ISTO TORICAL in 12mo. New Edition, 5s. bow 
and MISCELLANEOUS 


I yn for the use of Young = with a Selec- 
tion of British and Coverall | Bicsre 
B MANGNAL 








This edition i is considerabl rake ed rt _ insertion of the 
Astronomical T an jographical Sketches, which, it is 
hoped, will more spe a z. work to acontinuance of the liberal 
patronage that it has already received. ‘The Dates have been 
compared with the best. authorities, and corrected ; the whole 
has been carefully revised; and Additions have been made 
where necessary ; particularly a set of Miscellaneous Questions 
before Christ, an abstract of the English Reigns from the year 
800 to the Norman Ke ae E and Questions on the History of 
the Old T: ally arranged. 

: . the same Author, 

Compendium of Geography, for Schools, Private 
Families, and all those who require knowledge of this necessary 
science. 4th edition, corrected to the present time, 7s. bd. 

London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, & Longman. 


HORT’S (REV. W. a SCHOOL BOOKS, 
= W PA T HE O(N; 
in Introduction to a Mythology of the Ancients, 
and the "Oriental and Northern Mythology, in Question and 
Answer. With Plates, 5s. 6d. bound. 
Introduction to the Study of Chronology and 
Ancient History, in Question and Answer. New edit. 4s. bd. 
ndon : Longman, Rees, Orme, & Co. 











In 8vo. new edition, improved, 8s. half-bound, 
LEMENTS of PRACTICAL BOOK-KEEP- 
ING, by SINGLE and DOUBLE ENTRY, according to 
present Practice. With oe ctical Exercises, and an Explana- 
tion of Commesetal | Term: 
y JAMES MORRISON. 
. To wr conor with the above: 
Morrison’s Four Sets of Blank Books, ruled. 
, By the same Author, | 
Concise System of Commercial Arithmetic, 
stegted to Modern Practics : designed as a Text Book for 
Schools. New edit. 4s. 6d. bd. 
Key to the above. 6s. bd. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, & Longman. 





GOLDSMITH’S GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS. 
RAMMAR of GENERAL GEOGRAPHY ; 


being an Introduction and Companion to the larger Work 


of the same Author. 

y the Rev. J. GOLDSMITH. 

New oditce, im aby with Views of the Principal Capitals of 
the World, Maps, &c. 3s. 6d. bd.—A KEY to the same, 
Geography on a popular Plan, containing all the 

interesting and amusing Features of Geographic: al Knowledge, 

and calculated to convey instruction by means of the striking 
and pleasing associations produced by the peculiar Manners, 

Customs, &c. of all Nations. By the Rev, J. Goldsmith. New 

edition, including extracts from recent Voyages and Travels, 

with Doi on Steel, Maps,&c. lis. ba. 


ing’s Introduction to Goldsmith’s Grammar 
of Geography ; ro wit Pupils. 9d. 
“ia 0 Questions on the Moga i in Gold- 
ith's Grammar ae . 94.—KEY, 
London : Longman, ere. 


Brown, uss, & Longman. 








day is published, 4s. 
CONCISE ANATOMICAL ‘DESCRIP- 
TION of the ARTERIES of the HUMAN BODY ; to- 
gether with full Directions for gattias down upon and securing 


| T ares Arterial T: For the Use of Students in Ana- 
BENNETT LUCAS, 


By P. 
te of the San College of Surgeons, London ; Lecturer 
upon Anatomy and Physiology, &c om 
London : Longman, Rees, Orme, & 


In 18mo. new edit. greatly au mented, 2s. 6d. in in cloth, 
TUDENT’S MANUAL: an Etymological and 
Explanatory Vocabulary of Words derived from the Greek. 
By R. H. BLACK, L.L.D. 
By the same Author, 
Etymological and Explanatory Distionary of 
Words derived from the Latin. New edit. 5s. 6d. cloth. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, & Longman. 


NEW EDITIONS OF HAMEL’S WORKS, 
[ NIVERSAL FRENCH GRAMMAR. By 
NICHOLAS HAMEL. 4s. 

Grammatical Exercises upon the French Lan- 
guage compared with the English. By N. Hamel. 4s. 

Questions on the above; with Key. 9d. 

Key to Hamel’s French Exercises. 3s. 

The World in Miniature ; containing a curious 
and faithful Account of the different Countries of the World. 
for translation into French. New edition, completely corrected 
to 1836. By N. Hamel. 4s. 6d. 
alana: Longman, Rees, Orme, & Co.; and G. B. Whittaker 


runks. 











In 12mo. 1s. 6d. , a Corrected Edition of the 
CHOLAR’S *SPELLIN G ASSISTANT ; 
wherein the Words are arranged on an improved plan; 
calculated to familiarize the Art off Spelling and Pronunciation, 
to remove Difficulties, oad to facilitate general Improvement. 
By bine 1 ‘ARPENT TER. of Ilford. 
~ ey same Author, 
English Vocabulary > in which the Words are 


arranged indiscriminately ; d d 1 to the abo 
New edit. corrected. . Na. ee a SES Oe Seen 


New Orthographical Assistant; or, English Ex- 
ercise Book, on an im aagroved plan : for the more speedy Instruc- 
tion of the the Young in pelling, &c. 3rd edit. 2s. bd. 
ngman & Co. ; and Whittaker & Co. 


n 12mo. — edition, 4s. 6d. a 
EO G RAPHY for OUTH; 
adapted to the bar: Classes of mig 
By the late Rev. J. HARTLEY. Revised by his Son. 

Hartley’s Outlines of Geography, the First Course 
for Children. New edition, corrected. 
Abridgment of Universal History ; with appro- 


priate Questions. By the Rev. H. I. Knapp, A.M. New edit. 
with considerable Ai ditions, 3 5s. bound. 


Introduction to the Geography of the New Tes- 
comers. -_ Ev Lant. Carpenter, L.L.D. With Maps, new edit. 
oar 
London : Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, & Longman. 


NEW SCHOOL BOOKS, 
UTLINES of HISTORY. 
By eos og 
12mo. 6s. cloth; 6s. 6d. bound. 
HISTORY of ROME. 2 vols. 12s. 


GRECIAN and ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 
2 vol; “4 12s. 


FALL of the ROMAN EMPIRE. 
By M. De Sismondi. 2 vols. 12s. 


5. 
CHRONOLOGY of wisToRy. By Sir H. Nicolas. 6s. 
HISTORY of FRANCE. By E. E. Crowe. 








—_ 18s. 
HISTORY of SCOTLAND. By Sir W. Scott. 
2 vols. 12s. 
ARITHMETIC. By Rev. Dr. Lardner. 63. 
9. 
MECHANICS. 


By Capt. Kater and Dr. Lardmer. 6s. 
10. 
HYDROSTATICS. By Dr. Lardner. 6s. 
ll. 
OPTICS. By Sir D. Brewster. 6s. 


12. 
ASTRONOMY. By Sir John Herschel. 
London: Longman & Co. ; and Taylor & Co. 
HOWARD'S (x. GREEK AND LATIN WORKS. 


| Bee TRODUCTORY LATIN EXERCISES. 


very Exercises Extended. 3s. 6d. 

Key to ditto. 2s. 6d. 

Latin and English Vocabulary. 1s. 6d. 

Latin Phrases, from the best Authors. 1s. 6d. 
English and Greek Vocabulary. 3s. 


Introductory Greek Enevelees to those of Neilson, 
Dunbar, and others. 12mo. 5s. 6d. b 
London: Longman, = Orme, & Co. 


6s. 








In 12mo. 3s. bd. 
YSTEM of PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC, 
’ applicable to the present state of Trade and Money Trans- 
actions. yt ev. J. JOYCE 
New edition, corrected and improved, by Samuel Maynard. 
Key to the above; wah a System of Mental 
Arithmetic, &c. New edit. 3s. 
Familiar Introduction ro “the Arts and Sciences. 
By the Rev. J. Joyce. Pintes and Cuts. Sth edit. 6s. bds. 
Elements of Land Surveying, in all its Branches ; 
jaclading Practical Goonpetry, ‘onometry, Land Measuri 
arious Instruments, M appin a By A. Crocker. Wi 





Plates end es New edit. 


: Longman, lees, Orme, & Co. 











NEW EDITIONS OF 


SCHOOL BOOKS OF ESTABLISHED MERIT. 
NGLISH SPELLING BOOK, 


containing a progressive Series of Easy Lessons, with ° 
variety of Engravings; the whole intended to furnish an im- 
prove: wee - to! Book to the first Elements of English. 

W.M fOR, L.L.D. 1s. 6d. bd. 

Reading yp Back ms for Schools; being a Sequel 
to Mavor's Spelling, ay an Introduction to the Class-Book. By 
the Rev. Dr. Blair ound. 

The Class Book 3 ; “o Three Hundred and Sixty- 
five Reading Lessons ; combining the Elements of Knowledge, 
with a greater number of Reading | Exercises (from the best Au- 
thors) than any other similar work : every lesson teaching some 

principle of Science, or some important Truth. By the Rev. 
ir. Blair. . bd. 

Mavor's Classical English Poetry, consisting of 
from Three to Four Hundred of the best “short Pieces in the 
Language, and some original Pieces. With a Preface, indicating 
the Ch — unde of Poetry, and the best Modes of Recitation. 


Mave or’s British Nepos, consisting of Select Lives 
of illustrious Britons, distinguished for their Virtues, Talents, 
&c., interspersed wi actical Reflections; written for the 
Young, on =, principle—that example is more powerful than pre- 
cept. 5s. bow 

Mavor’ . “election of the Lives of Plutarch, 
abridged ; containing some of the most illustrious Characters 
of Antiquity. 


Mavor’s Elements of Natural History. Founded 
on the Linnean Arrangement of Animals ; with popala r De- 
scriptions, in the manner of Goldsmith and Buffon. With Fifty 


~—— 7s. 6d. 
avor’s Universal Btenography 5 3 or, a Complete 
and Practical System of Short-hand. 6s. bds. 

Sermons for Schools, containing ~<a for every Sun- 
day in the year, and also for C prictinge-Dey, Good-Friday, &c., 
adapted for Young Persons. By the Rev. S. Barrow. 7s. bd. 

London: Longman, Rees, A & Co. 





SECOND EDITION, care fully revised and enlarged. Blindness 
from Cataract C urable, even in ~ earliest stages, and at an 
period of life, by a painless Operation. tae day is publishe 
in TPA ac 3s. neatly bound i in “cloth bi oards, 

ATARACT; a Familiar Description of its 
ag mptoms, and Ordinary Modes of Treatment. 
particularly with reference to the system devised and carrie: 
into extensive operation at the Royal Infirmary for Cataract, 
in his private pegetion, w n pear, unfailing success. 
y JOHN 8" TRY EN 

Member ofthe Royal College of homey  Oculist to his Majesty 
Oculist and Aurist to his Majesty Leopold the First, King at 
the Belgians, Author of several Treatises, and Lecturer on the 
Structure and Diseases of the Eye and Ear. 

“ This small but truly valuable public ation affords satisfac- 
tory proofs that cataract is at length stripped of its terrors, and 
placed under complete control by the simplitied and eminently 
successful treatment devised and metered ~~ the genius an 
aon: Fe Mr. Stevenson."’"—Monthly Magaz 

id the most timid and irresolute witness, as we have 
~ the consummate dexterity with which h Mr. Stevenson 
performs his bloodless operation in the short space of from half 

a minute to two minutes, and that too, in many instances, with- 

out the consciousness of even pain on the part of the patient, 

and reflect also on his almost certain success, he would banish 
every emotion but that of silent confidence in the skill of so 

great a benefactor, and a firm reliance on his important im- 

provement in the treatment of Cataract.”—From the Metropoli~ 

tan Magazine for June, 1836, just published. 

er this cursory review of Mr. Stevenson's new system, 
we need not add more to induce those who have a beginning 
dimness, or obscurity of sight, to consult this little work on 

Cataract, which will be found at once interesting, instructive, 

and consolatory.”’—Erangelical Register for June, 1836. 

he public ation of this work will form an era in the annals 
of Ophthalmic eareery. *— Edinburgh Journal of Medical Science. 

Published i in aid of the Charity, by Highley, Fleet-street; and 
at Yo Royal Infirmary, 13, Litt e Portland-street, where. and 
at the residence of the Author, 13, Margaret-street Cavendish- 
square, a printed Report of the Institution may be had gratis. 


) et by JOHN BROADWOOD 
& SONS, Makers to their Majesties ag the Princesses.— 
A large assortment of PIANOFORTES of eve re, MENTS by 
one several excellent SECOND. HAND INSTR 
akers, are on SALE at the P NOW 
FoR’ TE RE . This Repository 
was established ex yressly for the Sale of Broadwood’ 's Piano- 
ae, and the public are sure to procure genuine Instruments 
ianofortes purchas: 











and taken | in exchange.——27, Soho-square. 


ADIES’ GOLD WATCHES. 

The following Watches are London made—of the first 
uality, anes are warranted to perform correctly 
OLD 'W TCHES, engine-turned cases, with T Jegantly 

LP dela Dials. The movements are nigaly finished 

and jewelled in two holes...ssseseeesseeseeseseseeee 
Bite, bees in Goubio-bettemed enee, i. e. to wind at the 
PATENT” LEVER WATC Hiks, ‘in “engine-turned Gold 
cases, with elegant finished Gold Dials. The move 
ments are of the best Graceeen, - the improve- 
ments, i. e. the detached escapem fou 





- 


eh M4 


te the Ba: ; London. 










A § U. 
Crisp & Dalton, I and 81, Old Broad-street, and 15, Mount. 


D E 
street, Grosvenor-square. 
28s. per Dozen; Genuine Marsala, 26s. per Doz. 

Extract from an article on Wines in the ATHENRUM. 

“ There are in the south of France a great number of strong, 
full-bodied wines, which would suit the English palate: there 
is the Masdeu, which comes from the vineyards between Per- 
pignan and Port Vendres, from which last place, 100 miles south- 
west of Cette, it is exported by sea. It isa sound wine, improv- 
ing by age, and will keep long 5 | it is rich, soft, deep-coloured, 
with a bouquet which Portuga wine has not, and that fine violet 
tinge on the surface indicating the unmingled juice of the grape. 


*~UMMER WINES.—The attention of the pub- 
lic is soqnested » to the padormentionsé, delicate WINES, 
which are wa nuine, and of good quality: HOCK, 
MOSELLE, C LARET, oS ANSAC, and KC TERNE, at 36s, 
dozen; or in three-dozen cases, assorted according to the wis. 4 
of the purchaser, at £5. per case, ks i PNEKEY © 


Y & Co. 
Wi Le blish: 23, Hi olborr 
pao bee yh ty imen of HU NOARIAN TOKAY, of 
excellent quality, ¢ at ‘the sa low price of 36s. per 








dozen pints, or 3s. per rttle. 
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CHEAP AND ENTERTAINING PERIODICAL. 


Just published, price One Shilling, to be continued Monthly, containing 56 pages of Letterpress, 8vo., and 
TWO ILLUSTRATIONS, the Fifth Number of 


THE LIBRARY OF FICTION3 
Or, FAMILY STORY-TELLER: 


CONTAINING 
JESSE CLIFFE, by Miss Mitford; 
THE ALCHYMIST, by T. K. Hervey, Esq. ; 
AND OTHER INTERESTING ARTICLES. 
The Proprietors of this Work beg to apprize the Public, that the arrangements announced by them a 


nonth ugo, are now brought into full operation. At the extremely low price of One Shilling for each Number, they will have the 
satisfaction of presenting their readers with a series of On1GiNAL NovELLETTEs, or Tales, from the pens, successively, of the 


very highest and most popular Writers of-the 


an Italian Romance, by T. K. 


y. As an earnest of their sincerity in this statement, they have to add 
next Number (to be published on = Ist of August) will contain an Original 
Hervey, Esq. ; andother interesting Articles. 


that the 


Story by Miss Mitford (Authoress of * Our Village) ; 





* With Illustrations, price 2s. 

SUNDAY, under Three Heads. AsiT Is; As 
SappaTH Buus WOULD MAKEIT; AS IT MIGHT BE MADE. 
Dedicated, without persion to the Peper of London. 

By TIMOTHY SPARK: 
“ We will be bold to say that there is — sound philosophy, 
ay, and more true hi rag this little i" nen in all the 
and p that have been ae lished against 
ens since the days of Praise-God-Barebones.”’— 

Dispatch 


In 1 vol. small 8vo. price 7s. r 
THE POETIC WREATH, consisting of Select 
Passages from the Works of English Poets, from Chaucer to 
Wordsworth, alphabetically arranged. With Twent ~six Vig- 
pete Letters, beautifully engraved on Wood, from Designs by 
rni 

“A handsome little volume of ‘elegant extracts’ from the 
ets, selected by one who bes evidently tasted the exquisite 
eauty of every passage, and has had no other guide | for his 
choice than the intrinsic value of the qpotetion hey are 
classed under heads, arranged slphahotiog ally; and FN 

with quaint pictorial yoo gaa _ "Spectator. 


ARMY LIST ‘of ‘the BRITISH "AUXILIARY 
LEGION in the Service of Her Majesty the Queen of Spain ; 











comprising the General Staff, Field Officers the Officers of each 
ent, and all similar i that in the 
Army List of England. 





In 2 vols. with Frontispiece, price 9s. 


EDWARD, THE CRUSADER’S SON; a 
Tale fingiseting the History, Manners, and Chivalry of Eng- 
land, in the 11th Century. 

By Mrs. BARWELL. 

“An historical novel in miniature, written for the use of 
young readers, with the purpose of picturing in an amusing form 
the manners, customs, ress, and dwellings of England in the 
eleventh century, The tale is simple and interesting ; and il- 
lustrates the religious enthusiasm that yeoreles for the cru- 
sades, and the jealous patpocentennenes y the Saxons vc their 
Norman Thed re graphic, an 
racters have as poh individuality as Delongs to the persons in 
many similar work sof _— er pretensions, nor is their discourse 

more artificial.”"—Specta 

ies One Shilling, ' 
NURSERY GOVERNMENT; or, Hints ad- 


dressed to Mothers and Nurserymaids, on the Management of 


Young Children. 
By Mrs. BARWELL. 

“ T have heen anxious to show, in the plainest manner, ‘ What 
are the duties of a Nurse, and why they are her duties.” I have 
advanced nothing ¢ eithervery difficult or impossible ; and I trust 
I have so ‘at every mother will feel = 
to be her own interest, and the 








a 





received, price 1 


AGASSIZ," POISSONS "F OSSILES; 


Black & Armstrong, Foreign Booksellers to the King, 
stock-street, Gretiwtea. a Tot 


wee WITH ILLUSTRATIONS, 
On the nt of Aauet lt aielepiee (eo 
st will be publis! ice 2s. 1 ec 
—e Auus Ist and be. of eac ch month) eutioned 
HE COMPLETE WORKS of ‘WILLIAM 
SHAKSPEARE, embellished with a splendid Portrait from 
the Chandos Picture, and Forty beautiful Illustrations, by the 
first Artists; with Dr. Johnson’s Preface, a Giooary an Ac 
of each naa gpee a Memoir of the Author, by the Rev. W 
— SMA » Minister of St. Pancras Parochial C 





Chapel 


rinted' for or Scott, Webeter, & Geary, 36, Charterhouse-square; 
and sold by all Bookselle : _— 





Just published, 
MOKING the COBBLER, and the COB. 


BLER’S COMPLAINT. Two Prints drawn and engraved 
=! Line ay2- ROMNEY. Size for Framing, 7inches by9. Price 


the Pai 
Published aby J. Romney, 5, Felix-terrace, Islington ; and sold 
by Ackermann & Co. Strand. 
Just ee price 
INTS on the USE of SODA and SODA 
WATER, showing thelr i i injarions ¢ effects. 
Lond bli nod by Sap x; Stati aes soot |-atente- 
ndon : is im: 1. ationers’-c: 
hill; and Hatchards, Preeadil Ai Sold by all Booksellers. 
Of whom may be had, by no aah Author, 3rd edit. 8s. éd. bds. 
. A Treatise on Indigestion.—* We have long 
been convinced ams a work was imperatively called for.”— 
ledical 
3. Modern Domestic Medicine: a comprehensive 
Metiegl Guide for Families, Clergymen, and Invalids. 6th edit. 








—* An a a friend. Lit. Chronicle.—“ Deserving of 
eereaeen popularity * London Weekly Review. 
Just published, 
HE SINGING-MASTER; 


Instructions for teaching Singing in Schools 
and Families—The Notation of Music—Rudiments of the Sci- 
ence of Harmony—and a Selection of Popular mas rs, > atrenged as 

ngs, and also Harmonized for Three Vi Glees, or 
Short Choruses ; adapted, with suitable Words, "for the use of 
Children, and Young Persons o! erent Ages. e 5s. 

E. Wilson, Roy: change ; and J. Hart, "“Music-seller, 109 
Hatton-garden. 


ae, 





of her 
place the following pages in the hands of her nurserymaid.”"— 
'rom Preface. 





On the Ist of August, to be continued Monthly, price 1s., the Fifth Number of 


THE POSTHUMOUS PAPERS OF THE PICKWICK CLUB; 


Containing 


actions of the Cor 





a faithful Record of the Perambulations, Perils, Teavels, Adventanee, and Sporting Trans- 
by “ BOZ,” and each Part embell 





Edi 
ere is as much Fhe same ni buspeer, and as tanels real fun in the Pickwick Papers, AA, te yo days generally | fall to the share 


of ball afosep Soete of s of th ecamne ee 


ranks of 


If they keep up to their present level, they will, in conclusion, assume a 


igh place in the 


* The idea of or —oaedin t pablication § is a very happy one, and is made the vehicle for a series of most 


livel. we full of the truth and humour of Fielding and Smollett, and skilfully 


and deep path — Morning 





and 
with scenes ri per = interest 


London: CHAPMAN & HALL, 186, Strand. 





This day are published, NEW and CHEAPER EDITIONS of 
RS. MARKHAM’S HISTORIES. 


1. England. Fifth Edition, 2 vols. 12s. boards, 
2. France. A Third Edition, 2 vols. 12s. 


3. Spain. On the plan of Mrs. Markham’s His- 
tories of England and France. By Maria Callcott. 2vols. 12s. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 





Pe day is published, a New Edition, price 3s. 6d. half-bound, 

1. (X.OSPEL STORIES. An Attempt to render 

the CHIEF EVENTS of he cates fe R SAVIOUR 
intelligible and profitable to YOUN EN, 

e have tried these little oe ay oa : oy of six, and a girl 
of sane five years of age, and found them both Gite capable 
of understanding almost every word in the book. This is, to a 
parent or guardian, worth fifty py sentences in such a 
case as the present, so we shall say no more.”"— Literary Gazette. 
2. Stories for Children, from the. History of Eng- 
me lith edition, 3s. half-bound. 

3. Progressive Goagephy for Childsen. By the 
Author of ‘Stories for Chil 2s. half-bo 
John Murray, eae 


Now ready, a THIRD ~~ CHEAPER EDITION, in 1 vol. 
Beets J OURNAL. during a VISIT to 


her UNCLE: comprising a Variety of interestin , ee 
mation for Young Persons. Arranged for every Day in fear. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


This day is published, fcap. 8vo. 5s. 6d 
POPULAR ACCOUNT of the ‘PUBLIC 
and PRIVATE LIFE of the ANTIENT GREEKS. 
Intended chiefly for the Use - Youn rere, 
‘Teateteg from the German of HEINRICH HASE. 
urray, ae. 








Just published, in 2 vols. 8vo. with Illustrations of interesting 
alities and Costumes, and with a new Map of Germany, 
price 24s. cloth, lettered, 


KETCHES of GERMANY and the GER- 
MANS; — with a Glance at Poland, Hungary, and Switzer- 


land in 1 1836. 
N ENGLISHMAN, Resident in Germany. 

“ All a ya - to have an enlightened conductor to the al- 
most innumerable places and objects of high interest contained 
within the wide circuit expressed in the title, whether the — 
is to be in 1 person, or = spirit, 7 to become intimately 
d it.”’— Month 





This day is published, 3 vols. price 10s. 6d. 


G{LEANINGS in NATURAL "HISTORY. 
Su of Hs Majesty P. 7 d Pal 
rveyor 0 ajesty’s anes om 
nding Maxims and Hints for Anglers—Extracts from the 
published Jepenale « of White ar Selborne—Notices of the 
Royal Parks pnd E Residences—Local Recollections, and Remarks 
e Con of the Agricultural Peasantry of England. 
Com lete in 8 vols. ore. ri 


A. 


pe. ond Series; so that Pur- 
chasers ca now an opportunity of completing their Sets. 
Each volume may also be purchased separately 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


THE NEWEST GUIDE TO THE HIGHLANDS. 
This day, in one pogket volume, feap. 8vo. 16s. with a most com- 
plete Travelling Map, by y Arrowsmith, 

UIDE to the HIGHLANDS and ISLANDS 

of SCOTLAND, including ORKNEY and ZETLAND; 
descriptive of their Scenery, tistics, Antiquities, and Natura 
History, with numerous ical Notices. 
on, GEORGE and PETER ANDERSON, of Inverness. 

is work is the result of an exte a fi = 
ance with the Highlands and Islands of Scotland, and the various 
— Berwins {2 tothem. The authors are constantly re- 
sident in the High ids, and have enjoyed caller opportunitivs 
of naretenls | b visiting and examining, endl the ve purposely 
inspected, almost every scene and object deseribett in their work. 
The design of the eneererns | is to present a full, but succinct, 
delineation of this f the kingdom, in a style interes! 
the general reader, but s so arranged as to form a comple te fre 


veller’s G 
—— John Murray, Albemarle-street. 








Whittaker } ase Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


DOMESTIC LIFE IN SPAIN. 

Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. Plates, 
ADRID in 1835: Sketches of the Metro- 

polis of Spain ana its Inhabitants, and of Society and 
Manners in the pnineal a. 
By A RESIDENT OFFICER. 
I. 
THE HON. “ H. MORETON’sS +t WORK, 
VILIZATIO 


Cc 
Abrief Analysis of Ly Natural Laws thatri 7. the Numbers 
id Condition of Mank 


By the Hon. AUGUSTUS H. MORETON, M.P. 
Ill. 


2 vols. 8vo. with Portrai' 
LITERARY REMAINS OF THE LATE WILLIAM 
HAZLITT. 


With a Notice of his Life by HIS SON: and be hts 
Genius and Writings by E. L. Bulwer) Esa MP. an a & 
Mr. Serjeant Talfourd, ho 


Iv. 
POETRY — ape | OF TRAVEL. 


it Svo. 
ADVENTURES “IN THE NORTH” OF EUROPE. 
Illustrative of ay A Postry end Fpilccophy of Travel. 


“‘ There is unquestionably a great store of varied and useful 
jafermetion blended with entertainment in these volumes. W: 





y recommend them to an attentive perusal.” —Sunday 
"Saunders & Otley, Conduit-street, Hanover-square. 








SIR WALTER SCOTT’S HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, 
For the Use of Schools. 
In a few days, in thick | vale. a aie 0 a ocloused Map, price 10s, 


mB. History’ “of SCOTLAND, from the 
riod to the close of she. Rebellion, 1745-6, con- 
tained in BeTSLes "OF A GRANDFATH 
ty Sir WALTER Corr Bart. 
Robert Cadell, Edinburgh hg &'Co. London; and all 
(The usual allowance to Schools.) 

* The view of the History of Scotland, contributed by Sir 
Walter Scott to Lardner’s Cyc: a, is incomplete, inasmuch 
as it closes with the year 1603; therefore does not embrace the 
troubles consequent on the Civil War_the Restoration—period 
of the Covenanters—the Revolutions of 1688—Union of the King- 
doms—nor the Rebellions of 1715 and 1745. 





&, New Burlington-street, July 23, 1836. 
Mr. Bent.ey has just published the following 
NEW WORKS, 
In 3 vols. 8vo. with numerous Portraits, 
SIR WILLIAM WRAXALL’S 


OSTHUMOUS MEMOIRS OF HIS OWN 
Now first published. 


2. 
EXCURSIONS IN SWITZERLAND. 
By J. FENIMORE COOPER, Esq. 
Author of ‘The Pilot,’ ‘ The Spy,’ &c. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


3. 
RECOLLECTIONS or a ABUSLLERY OFFICER; 
, SC 
IN IRELAND, AMERICA, FLANDERS, AND FRANCE, 
By BENSON EARLE .o Esq. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


Second edi and corrected. 

3 vols. smell —w "with Portrait of the Author, 

A PILGRINAG TO THE HOLY LAND, &c. 
By x DE LAMARTINE. 


In 2 vols. rv 8vo. 7 Plates, 
THE WHITE MAN’S GRAVE, 
Srerra Leone. 
By FRANCIS HARRISON RANKIN, Esq. 


In 4 vols. 8vo. handsomely bound, price 30s., or in 26 gembers at 
1s. each, embellished with upwards of 24 Po: ortraits, Views, &c. 
BOURRIENNE’S CELEBRATED MEMOIRS 

OF THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON, 
To which are now first added, 
A HISTORY OF THE HUNDRED DAYS; 
OF THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO; 
OF NAPOLEON'S EXILE AND DEATH AT ST. HELENA: 
With Anecdotes and Illustrative Notes from the most authentic 
sources ; many hitherto unpublished. 


Second edition. , revised, wi ith Additions. 
In avols. 8vo. with P Portrait, 
MEMOIRS OF LIEUT.-GENERAL 
SIR THOMAS PICTON, G.C.B. 
—— Ingiuding his Me Corvonpendenas. Family, & 
Originals ‘ossession of the . 
= By H. B. ROBINSON, Esa. E 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 
(PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HIS MAJESTY.) 








J Hi Es, No. 4, Took’ o Court, Chance 
Leithhed every Saturday. at the ATHENAEUM OFFICES 
2, Catherine Street, Strand, by Joun neg and sold by 

iors and ag y = ts for Scornaun, 
. Brad: for IngLanp, W. 
Wakeman, Dublin ; for the ConTINENT, M. Baudry, 9, Rue 


Coq.-St.-Honoré, 








